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is thes most desirable and highly efficient rail anchor. 


REASONS: 


I. its adaptability to various contacts — against tie 
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plate, against tie and against both: tie plate and tie... 2. Its sturdy 


construction and practical design. 3. — 
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Forgings and castings 
BY STANDARD are dependable 









SB. To users of forgings, the affects the service life of forgings and cast- 


name Standard means assur- ings by Standard and the operating costs of 












ance of dependable high quality ... quality your equipment, 








that is not only maintained but also constant- 





ly improved to anticipate changing needs. FORGINGS » ROLLED WHEELS » TIRES » CASTINGS © SPRINGS 





The materials going into Standard’s 


forgings and castings are under the constant S T A N D A R D 


supervision of trained metallurgists. Their 
job is to safeguard the quality built into S T E E L W O R K S 
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every part delivered to our customers. 
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Added to this rigid control are espe- ¢S2) 
cially trained personnel and modern manu- DIVISION OF 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


facturing equipment. It is this complete 
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design for production that so favorably 
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HOw TO SAVE TIME 


IN GETTING STEEL 


WI 


ERE ARE TWO SUGGESTIONS. Follow 
them and you'll save time—the most 
important thing in the world today—in getting 
the steel you need for P1 sduction for Victory. 


1. Keep up to date on Governmental regula- 
tions and revisions—and follow procedure as 
established by the War Production Board. 


2. Be sure to give your steel supplier COM- 
PLETE information on your inquiries or 
orders. Always include: 


% Government contract number and specifica- 
tion (department, number, date) . . . War 
Production Board allocation order . . . pref- 
erence rating certificate or endorsement .. . 
Army-Navy Munitions Board code number. 


* Complete details on chemistry, physical 
properties and processing requirements 
(heat treatment, hardenability, etc.) 


%* Full information on use of the steel. Be 
specific. Do not merely say “gears,” but “‘a 
certain type of gear for a certain type and size 
of tank” or whatever the applica- 
tion may be. Sometimes several 
grades of steel may be suitable, but 

onemay be morequickly available. 












REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division Sales Offices: Massillon, Ohio * General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 





%& Make certain that all other necessary 
information is furnished—such as finish- 
ing required at the mill, nature of your 
first operation (for instance, is it cold shear- 
ing, saw cutting or other?), code painting 
specifications, shipping instructions, etc. 
The absence or incorrectness of these details 
may result in loss of time which cannot 
be recovered. 


Complete information at the time the inquiry 
is made or the order placed will speed up 
clearance through Governmental agencies. It 
will speed up production of the steel and 
delivery to you. And, incidentally, it will 
save you the cost of extra correspondence, 
telegrams and ’phone calls. 


We at Republic are working closely with 
Governmental agencies and customers. We’re 


doing everything possible to help clear vital - 


orders through to the mills so that the 
steel can be processed in the shortest possi- 
ble time. Won’t you help us to 
help you speed Production for 
Victory by furnishing complete 
information when you need steel? 





Berger Manufacturing Divisione Culvert Division « Niles Steel Products Division 
Steel and Tubes Division ¢ Union Drawn Steel Division ¢ Truscon Steel Company 
6 ] Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York e ® 
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THE PROBLEM: The A. A. R. a year 
ago predicted 1942 carloadings at 21 per 
cent above 1940. Actually, so far this 
year, they have been 27 per cent larger, 
and are growing. Also, at that time, the 
A. A. R. foresaw railroad freight car own- 
ership at 1,800,000 in the fall of 1942. Ac- 
tually, present prospects are that the total 
may be some 50,000 short of that estimate. 
In other words: More traffic and far fewer 
cars to move it-in than reasonable fore- 
sight, based on information then available, 
was able to predict a year ago. The only 
answer—as the leading editorial herein 
points out—is a super-job of railroading in 
every department. And 1943 prospects 
will call for even more of the same. 

8 
SAVING LCL CARS: Evidence piles 
up that the magnitude of the railroads’ job 
is calling forth the resourcefulness neces- 
sary to tussle victoriously with it. Look 
at I. c. 1. loadings—off almost 51,000 cars 
in the May 2 week, despite the probability 
that I. c. 1. tonnage was greater than a 
year ago. ODT General Order No. 1, 
quite likely, had something to do with this 
really amazing economy in cars but, as the 
table published with the leading editorial 
herein discloses, the saving began many 
weeks before the effective date of Order 
No. 1. Incidentally, this heavier loading 
of I. c. 1. makes the carloadings figures even 
less representative than heretofore of the 
actual transportation job the railroads are 
doing. People doing their planning on a 
basis of carloadings figures will do well 
to turn a critical eye toward them hence- 
forth. 

ee 
“FIRING LINE” ADVICE: The su- 
perintendents are the officers who have 
more intimate experience than anybody else 
of just wherein railroads most need to re- 
inforce their position—if they are going 
to win the 1942 traffic battle——and some of 
the more significant recommendations of 
these officers, made through their associa- 
tion, are summarized in our editorial pages. 
These officers make specific proposals for 
increasing the use-time of engines, reduc- 
ing the standing time of cars, eliminating 
unnecessary train stops, and assuring an 
adequate supply of competent labor—ideas 
which deserve, and doubtless will get, the 
interested attention of the whole railroad 
industry. 

) 
A KNOWING SOLON SPEAKS: 
There is no man on Capitol Hill who is 
better informed about transportation than 
Clyde Reed, the Kansan; nor any man less 
likely to utter unmerited compliments. 
When he says—as the news pages herein 
report him to have done—that the railroads 
are doing “the most phenomenal job in 
their history,” no man can be so skeptical 
as to doubt that he speaks accurately. Also, 
however—like everybody else who has any 
knowledge of transportation—Senator Reed 
is gravely perturbed at the failure of the 
WPB to allocate an adequate volume of 
steel for equipment construction. You can’t 
move the stuff if there aren’t enough cars 


“informed. 


The Week at a Glance 


to load it into, nor engines to pull the cars. 
Good as he knows the carriers to be, the 
Senator doesn’t expect miracles from 
them. 
9 

HINTS FOR CAR INSPECTORS: 
Every car inspector, by a little extra alert- 
ness and snap—in hurrying along routine 
inspection, carding cars for the best lading 
for which they are suited, assuring prompt 
and thorough cleaning, co-operating with 
others to curtail rip-track detention—can 
produce many useful car-hours daily. Gen- 
eral Superintendent Transportation Sperry 
of the Burlington outlines the car fore- 
men’s and inspectors’ opportunities in the 
present crisis in a speech reported briefly 
in the news pages herein. 


VS CURRENT OF TRAFFIC: Onc 
of the most obvious and fruitful ways of 
making existing transportation plant turn 
out more g. t. m. in fewer train-hours is to 
use double and multiple tracks for either- 
direction movement, so as to keep trains off 
of passing tracks. Getting signals to per- 
mit operation against the customary direc- 
tion of traffic presents some difficulties, of 
course—but our signaling editor discusses 
ways to do this economically in the edito- 
rial pages herein. Where the necessity for 


this step is pressing, some way can be. 


found to do the job. 
S 
DON’T BREAK THAT MACHINE!: 
Highly-specialized, precision machines are 
moving to war plants by rail today, on 
which production of a whole line of war 
goods may depend. Let one of these ma- 
chines be damaged in transit—and the ef- 
fect may be prolonged delay to a vital part 
of the war program. Transportation in- 
spectors met in Chicago this week to learn 
from Chief Engineer Dahill of the Freight 
Container Bureau the ways and means to 
give such precious cargo as cozy a ride as 
one of Chessie’s noted kittens gets. 
® 

DEMURRAGE $25 PER DAY?: De- 
murrage charges would go up to $5 a 
day after 36 hours free time, advance to 
$10 for the next day and be levied at $25 
a day thereafter, if a bill introduced by 
Senator Reed becomes a law. He figures 
that, if shippers can thus be induced to 
release cars more promptly, an equivalent 


‘of 13,000 cars will be added to the avail- 


able supply. 
2 

WPB TURNS ODT DOWN: The War 
Production Board has turned a deaf ear to 
Mr. Eastman’s plea that it revise upward 
the meager allotment of steel it has made 
for railroad equipment construction dur- 
ing the balance of the current year. The 
ODT head concludes that this decision was 
rendered in good faith in the light of other 
vital national needs about which he is not 
In a way, he says, the decision 
is a compliment to the railroads. The WPB 
has learned from past performance what 
the railroads can do, and has decided to 
take a chance that they can deliver the 
near-miraculous. 


=] 


10,552 CARS IN APRIL: This was the 
total produced by both builders’ and rail- 
road plants during the month, as reviewed 
in the “Equipment & Supplies” columns 
elsewhere herein. The total is a few hun- 
dred ahead of March. The “backlog” of 
undelivered car orders at the end of the 
month was about 75,000—some 40,000 of 
them being for the railroads and private 
car lines and the balance for export, “lease- 
lend” and the government. 
& 

SHOP UNIONS’ PATRIOTISM: 
Railroad shops will take on war contracts, 
with the shop unions patriotically fore- 
going the shorter hours and, in some 
cases, the higher wages paid for similar 
work in other plants, according to an an- 
nouncement by ODT Personnel Director 
Otto Beyer. 


g 
TIE PROBLEMS DISCUSSED: 
There were about a billion crossties in 
railway track at the beginning of 1942 and 
five out of six were treated. At the be- 
ginning of the last war, only one tie in five 
was treated—which gives a general idea of 
one of the reasons why the railroads are 
able to meet the problems of this bigger 
war with so much confidence. Such was 
one of the many significant revelations 
made by Dr. J. H. Parmelee in his ad- 
dress to the Tie Association meeting, re- 
ported herein. Other speakers discussed 
various timely aspects of the tie situation— 
the possibility of a shortage in the face of 
heavy government demand; and the labor 
problem, aggravated by wage and hour 
legislation, the attractiveness of munitions 
jobs and requirements of selective service. 


2 
SPOTLIGHT ON SUPTS: “Unlike 
many industries which are concentrated in 
one place, the railroad industry is a far- 
flung affair, and the bosses at the top must 
leave much of the discretion to the officers 
who are on the spot, and the chief of these 
officers are the superintendents.” Thus did 
ODT Director Eastman explain why he 
took time, which anybody who has been 
in his office knows is a commodity. he can- 
not waste, to go to Chicago this week 
to address the Superintendents Association. 
He appealed to his audience for “all the 
powers of improvisation and every ounce 
of initiative and enterprise” in their pos- 
session, to squeeze out of a limited rail- 
road plant the very greatest amount of 
transportation service of which it is 
capable. He advised them to put aside 
competition, and substitute co-operation. 
® 

“PUBLIC AID” HEARING: The 
Transportation Study Board will have 
hearings in Washington beginning June 29 
on the crucial question of what transpor- 
tation agencies get how much help from 
the taxpayers. Interested parties are di- 
rected to submit their evidence in the form 
of exhibits—to be circulated among other 
participants in advance of formal presen- 
tation. The Board will also make an ad- 
vance distribution of its own studies on this 
subject. 








How to Make Wires and Cables 
LAST LONGER Outdoors... 


ceep riser cables 
on the North oF 
seat shaded side 


ma pores = 
of 3 from the 





@ Make the most of your present cables — cop- 
per, rubber, lead and other cable components 
are vital to our war production and must be 
conserved. And call on Okonite Engineers for 
suggestions on the best way to install, operate 
and maintain your electric circuits. 
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In hot manholes, install 

ventilating fans and per- 

forate manhole covers be) 
drive hot air out. 


Simple Ideas We Often Overlook 


You can operate cables more efficiently 
by reducing the temperature of the surround- 
ing air because: 


@ the insulation will last longer with 
the same conductor load, or 


© more current can be carried in the 
same cable without shortening its life. 


Where current carrying capacity is not a 
factor (as with signal and control cables), 
lower ambient temperatures prolong the life 
of any insulation—especially rubber. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Offices in principal cities 


Passaic, N. J. 


Ga OKONITE 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
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Increasing Service with 
Inadequate Equipment 


There is only one thing certain about the prospective 
freight car supply in the rest of 1942. This is, that it 
will have to be used with the utmost practicable effi- 
ciency if a serious shortage is to be averted. The As- 
sociation of American Railroads on May 1, 1941, fore- 
casted loadings in 1942 of 44 million cars, an increase 
of 21 per cent over 1940, and estimated an increase of 
120,000 in railroad-owned cars would be required this 
year. Loadings in the first eighteen weeks cf 1942 
were actually 27 per cent larger than in the correspond- 
ing part of 1940, at which rate of increase they would 
in the entire year exceed 46 million cars. Further- 
more, the increase is accelerating, having been, in 
January (over 1940) about 20 per cent; in February 
and March about 26% per cent; in April over 34 per 
cent. 


Car Loadings Increase Exceeding Forecast 


The increase in the number of railroad-owned freight 
cars between April 1, 1941, and April 1, 1942, was 
about 74,000. It is impossible now to estimate what 
will be the increase during the rest of this year. Under 
the allocation of materials made by SPAB last year 
there were expected to be built 36,000 in February, 
March and April. Apparently this program failed of 
fulfillment by about 19,500; and it is assumed that these 
will be built, and in addition the 18,000 for which ma- 
terials have been authorized by WPB. If all these 
should be built, and there should be no retirements, 
apparently the number of railroad-owned cars would 
be increased this year to about 1,765,000 as compared 
with 1,800,000 that on May 1, 1941, the Association 
of American Railroads estimated the railroads should 
own on October 1, 1942. But retirements of less than 
2,500 a month—or of 20,000 during the last eight 
months of the year—cannot be safely assumed ; and this 
would make the number of cars at the end of the year 
only about 1,745,000, or about the same as last Feb- 


ruary. 
The Association of American Railroads also estimated 





on May 1, 1941, that loadings in 1943 would be 48 
million cars, or 32 per cent more than in 1940, and 
that this would require a further increase of 150,000 
cars in 1943 over 1942. Under this program a large 
part of the cars needed in 1943 would have to be built 
in the latter part of 1942. This cannot be done under 
the restriction of allocations imposed by WPB during 
the rest of this year. And as already shown, the in- 
crease in loadings in April, 1942, over April, 1940, 
already was 34 per cent, as compared with the increase 
of 36 per cent in the year 1943 over 1940 forecasted 
by the Association of American Railroads. 

As we said last week, it must be conceded that WPB 
knows all the demands for materials for war purposes 
better than anybody else; and no doubt it is easier to 
criticize the allocations made by it than it would be 
to make them any better. But there has been one 
result of its recent allocation for railway purposes that 
has caused much complaint which appears difficult to 
answer. In many instances railways and carbuilders 
had materials on hand in such an advanced state of 
fabrication that there was virtually no choice between 
using them in car construction and scrapping them. 
Why, then, has their use in car construction been 
denied ? 


Making the Best of What Is Available 


However, the railways simply are not going to get as 
much equipment, especially freight cars, as they esti- 
mated they would need; and the problem presented 
must be attacked as it is, and not as it was expected 
to be. The process of making an inadequate supply 
of equipment as nearly adequate as possible will be, in 
the main, a piecemeal process of doing many things the 
cumulative effects of which can be made very great. 

A significant development has been the reduction 
effected in the use of closed freight cars in handling 
less-than-carload merchandise. A press release from 
the Office of Defense Transportation on May 9 “dis- 
closed a saving of 31 per cent in closed freight cars 
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loaded with less-than-carload merchandise two days 
after ODT’s General Order No. 1 became effective.” 
This order set a six-ton minimum on merchandise load- 
ing effective on May 1, and prohibited use of closed 
cars in intra-terminal movement. With all due respect 
to ODT, the improvement to which it referred began 
long before its General Order No. 1 was issued. This 
is shown by the statistics of 1. c. 1. carloadings during 
the first eighteen weeks of 1941 and 1942 given in a 
table herewith. It is true that in the week ended May 
2, 1941, 1. c. 1. loadings were 163,691 cars and in the 





L. c. 1, Carloadings in 1942 and 1941 


Saving in 
L.c.1. cars 


Compared 
with 1941 
125,101 — 1,988 
146,716 6,872 
147,782 
149,862 
151,283 
153,324 
153,049 
139,280 
159,365 
158,910 
159,286 
158,661 
161,119 
162,942 
161,667 
161,009 
162,055 
163,691 





week ended May 2, 1942, only 112,736, a saving of 
almost 51,000 cars. But, as the statistics in the table 
show, this saving has been occurring throughout the 
present year, and already was 38,475 cars in the week 
ended April 25, before General Order No. 1 became 
effective. 


Saving Closed Cars by Increased Loading 


This relief to the tightening situation with respect 
to supply of rolling stock for the nation’s rapidly in- 
creasing traffic comes only in the category of box cars. 
It does not ease the possible scarcity in “open top” cars 
—in which the bulk of the raw material (such as coal 
and ore) and finished products, connected with the 
war effort, are transported. The railroads need large 
additions to their supply of such cars as much as they 
ever did—and heavier loading per car cannot improve 
the situation much with respect to “open top” cars, 
because such cars have been loaded to capacity, as a 
general rule, as a matter of standard practice. 

Less-than-carload traffic has been loaded only a few 
tons per car, on the average, in the first place, because 
until quite recently the railroads had the cars to spare 
and, secondly, because such light loading enabled them 
to give a superior service to shippers. Now, however, 
cars must be saved—and eliminating lightly-loaded 
l. c. 1. cars is an obvious place for economy to be in- 
stituted. The accompanying table shows the 1. c. 1. 
cars loaded in each of the 1942 weeks up to May 2, 
compared with last year’s loadings in comparable 
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weeks—with the difference shown in the third column. 
Under the order from the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation the railways are to load not less than 6 tons 
per car (with certain exceptions), effective May 1; 
and on July 1 this minimum rises to 8 tons and on 
September 1 to 10 tons. Such an order frees the car- 
riers from anti-trust law prosecution in reducing their 
competition with each other and with truck lines. 


Recommendations from the “Firing Line” 


The American Association of Railroad Superin- 
tendents is composed of railway officers who may most 
appropriately be said to be “on the firing line.” Engi- 
neering and maintenance of way officers provide the 
permanent structures for using equipment ; mechanical 
officers provide the equipment; and transportation 
officers, such as those composing this association, oper- 
ate it and know best from their daily experience what 
is necessary to secure the most efficient use of it. The 
American Association of Railroad Superintendents met 
in Chicago this week and the reports of its committees 
contain numerous recommendations for increasing the 
efficiency with which equipment is used. Some of these 
recommendations are not new, but recommendations 
for intensified use of sound methods under such con- 
ditions as now exist may be no less important because 
not new. 

Among the recommendations of the Committee on 
Getting Greater Use from Locomotives were the fol- 
lowing : 

That when running locomotives through terminals, careful 
consideration be given to the arrangement of tracks, fueling. 
watering and other service facilities to promote expeditious 
handling. That where operating conditions justify, runs of lo- 
comotives be extended to increase their productive time. That 
special attention be given to the possibility of reducing the 
turning time of locomotives at terminals. That greater study 
be given the control of hot boxes to increase productive loco- 
motive time. That auxiliary water tanks be used to eliminate 
train stops where operating conditions justify. That operating 


and mechanical officers collaborate in closing the gap between 
actual and potential locomotive service. 


Conserving Equipment and Fuel 


The Committee on Securing Maximum Utilization 
of Freight Cars pointed out that “Each day’s reduction 
in the turn-around time of cars adds 100,000 cars” and 
emphasized the following points: 


Many cars can be saved when two or more roads serving a 
large industrial plant permit their general service cars to be 
pooled by the industry, instead of insisting that individual cars 
be returned to delivering lines. Under such conditions there 
should be close supervision to insure that roads do not keep 
excessive supplies of empty cars at these industries. A more 
thorough knowledge of existing car service and per diem rules 
by those who have to apply them is more essential than any 
changes in these rules. It is sometimes advisable to work two 
shifts on car repairs—with the night shift looking principally 
after loaded cars. Greater progress in increasing car loading 
is made through co-operative effort with shippers than by tar- 
iff legislation. The short routing of empty cars should receive 
daily attention to prevent circuitous routing to home rails. 
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The Committee on Fuel Conservation in the Light 
of 1942 Conditions, observed that “Fuel conservation 
has taken.on a new aspect for the railways this year 
when, entirely aside from the economies effected, the 
release of equipment for commercial uses becomes a 
primary consideration,” and raised the following ques- 
tions : 

How many locomotives are stored? This is a vital question. 
On one large eastern railroad this question is asked daily by a 
vice-president to insure that the minimum number of locomo- 
tives are kept under steam. Is the proper locomotive used on 
each run? Are boiler wash periods properly regulated? We 
should keep trains moving, for terminal delays and time spent 
on passing tracks are fuel wasters. 

The Committee on Operating Rules made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: That, where two or more 
lines use the same trackage, the railroads concerned 
adopt a uniform code of operating rules, including in- 
terpretations thereof. That, to expedite the movement 
of trains, consideration be given to elimination of the 
form “31” train order. 


Personnel Problems of the Superintendent 


The Committee on Personnel Problems of the Super- 


intendent in Handling the Defense Load said in part 


as follows: 


The personnel problems of every supervisory officer, especially 
the superintendent, have been greatly increased, not only be- 
cause of the heavier loads placed on the railroads, but because 
of the loss of experienced men through induction into military 
service, and to defense projects and industries paying higher 
compensation. It is now sometimes necessary to place at least 
one unseasoned man, and in some instances two, on each train. 
The problem of securing competent station agents, telegraphers 
and train order operators is a particularly difficult one on most 
railroads because of the closing of so many stations and the 
reduction of forces during the depression. 

In meeting the demand for additional employees, there is a 
tendency to relax age requirements for new employees, espe- 
cially to raise the upper limit for experienced men, and, in some 
cases, to reduce the lower limit below 21 for entry into train 
service and other classifications. The committee recommends 
that the railroads give immediate consideration to the employ- 
ment and training of women for such positions as telegraph 
operators, coach cleaners, janitors and possibly, to some extent, 
for warehouse labor. 

The committee recommends the more intensive use of present 
forces, through the raising or abolition of mileage limitations 
in train and engine service. The committee also recommends 
that railway officers attempt to work out agreements with the 
labor organizations, looking to the removal of excess employees 
now required under certain “full crew” and “train limit” laws, 
at least for the duration of the war. 


Expediting Coal Production and Shipment 


A movement of much importance being promoted by 
both the Office of Defense Transportation and the War 
Production Board is the early purchase, shipment and 
storage of coal. Under normal conditions about 27.3 
per cent of the year’s supply of coal is produced and 
shipped in October, November and December and 
about 26.2 per cent in January, February and March— 
a total of about 53% per cent in these six months. The 
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early fall months are normally the period of heaviest 
traffic, and the winter months those when weather con- 
ditions make operating conditions most difficult. For 
a larger part of coal to be produced and shipped in the 
second and third quarters of the year would be a very 
real contribution to the car supply and to increased 
efficiency of operation. In 1941, partly owing to the 
coal strike in April, 55.2 per cent of coal loadings were 
made in the first and last quarters of the year and only 
44.8 per cent in the second and third quarters. The 
burden imposed upon an inadequate supply of equip- 
ment would be much better distributed during the year, 
and reduced to an important degree in the fall and 
winter if the efforts being made to increase buying and 
storage of coal during the second and third quarters of 
the year should be successful. 


More Efficient Utilization 
of Multiple-Track Lines 


As an aid to the war program, every means within 
reason should -be employed to utilize existing tracks 
and locomotives most effectively. One source of de- 
lay on double track lines is the practice of putting a 
train on a passing track to allow a train in the same 
direction to pass, while the track for the opposite di- 
rection is idle. A solution is to provide signaling for 
either-direction operation on both tracks. At inter- 
lockings or at new locations controlled from existing 
interlockings, crossovers can be used to divert trains 
from one main track to another. Through such an ar- 
rangement, during the periods of the day when more 
trains are operated in one direction than in the other, 
all of these trains can be kept moving rather than some 
of them losing time on passing tracks, for when one 
train is to pass another, the slower train can be di- 
verted to left-hand running while the faster train 
passes, or the slower train can continue on the right- 
hand track while the faster train runs around it on the 
other track. 

Either-direction operation on each track of multiple 
track sections has been used to advantage in certain 
terminal areas for years, as for example between Mott 
Haven Junction and the Grand Central Terminal in 
New York. Likewise the Boston & Maine, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Boston & Albany 
have short as well as extensive territories with com- 
plete signaling and traffic locking. As a general rule, 
however, on a line with two or four tracks, each track 
is signaled for train operation in only one direction, 
and comparatively few train orders are required, es- 
pecially on lines where all the crossovers and main line 
switches are included in interlockings. In such a ter- 
ritory reverse running can be authorized by train orders, 
but extensive utilization of such a practice is not de- 
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sirable in a territory where complete interlocking and 
signaling protection is in service for all other train 
movements. 

A logical solution, therefore, is to make such addi- 
tions to the signaling as may be necessary to secure 
protection for train movements in either direction 
on both tracks so that each track will be signaled prac- 
tically the same as for centralized traffic control on a 
single track main line, with the exception that in most 
instances fewer intermediate signals need be provided 
for reverse running. 

On portions of certain railroads where interlockings 
are spaced 10 to 20 miles apart, these existing plants 
may be used to advantage for instituting either-direction 
train operation on two or more tracks, and one large 
railroad has done this on an extended mileage within 
the last year. Where new crossover layouts are to be 


provided as a part of proposed either-direction opera- 
tion, a detailed study of time-distance train operation 
during acceleration, deceleration and top speeds is re- 
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quired, in order that the new crossover stations may 
be spaced properly to afford the best opportunity for 
run-around moves. 

As an arrangement to be used for the duration of 
the war, two crossovers between two main tracks can 
be developed from the turnouts at the two ends of 
existing passing tracks, the need for which would be 
obviated by the proposed practice of either-direction 
operation. In such a layout, the additional materials 
would be confined to four power switch machines, sev- 
eral signals and the centralized traffic control coding 
apparatus. Comparatively little metal is required for 
such track changes and signaling, and the projects 
can be planned and completed within a short time. It 
would seem, therefore, that where either-direction train 
operation on each of two or more main tracks will 
increase the capacity of existing tracks as well as per- 
mit more locomotive road miles, the changes required 
can and should be considered a logical part of the war 
program. 





There are many who believe the railroads’ whole 
duty is to move the traffic now offered and to let 
the future take care of itself. Certainly, the move- 
ment of war traffic is the job now in hand, and, 
unless it is done supremely well, there may not be 
any future worth worrying about. 

On the other hand, if private industry does not 
look ahead of the present hostilities, it is likely to 
find, when the war ends, that the future has already 
been well taken care of by the hundreds of gov- 
ernment officials who are doing nothing else today 
but such “advance planning.” 

Not long ago the Wall Street Journal reported 
a warning from Vice-President Bert White of the 
Liberty National Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., to the 
effect that the government has “plans in embryo 
for handling the whole post-war problem of em- 
ployment” if it is necessary, and that “the all- 
important task of private industry is to lay its 
plans in such fashion as to obviate that necessity.” 
He also emphasized, the Journal reported, “the 
desirability of swift resumption of production of 
former peace-time products if those products have 
not been superseded by other or cheaper forms, 
and also development of other uses for plant now 
engaged on war material.” 

Post-war employment, the Journal continues to 
say, “must be forthcoming either by government 
or by private capital and private initiative. Is 
there any real debate amongst us as to which of the 
either-or prongs is desirable.” 

What can railroad “planning” consist of ? For 
one thing, it certainly should encompass some final 
and conclusive action in the field of competitive 
rate-making—to insure to the carriers for the 
future all the traffic to which they are economically 
entitled (as far as legislative favoritism of com- 
peting agencies of transportation will permit). It 
would be a grave and costly mistake if foresight 
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and planning to meet wisely the renewal of com- 
petitive conditions should be suspended “for the 
duration.” 

Then ‘there are economies in the handling of 
freight which the war will have brought about (such 
as the really startling saving in 1. c. 1. cars already 
achieved )—and means will need to be discovered 
for retaining such economies where they are sound; 
because some of them, possibly, might not have 
been achieved in peace-time, with the anti-trust 
policy of the Department of Justice being what it 
is (i. e., enforcing a wasteful competition on natural 
monopolies, which are recognized as such by the 
law). 

There is, also, the certain problem of competition 
from the air to face. How large will it be? What 
traffic will it most seriously affect? How can this 
new service be made to co-ordinate with railroad 
service, rather than develop the economically waste- 
ful overlap which occurred when highway trans- © 
portation appeared on the scene? 

Aside from such traffic and economic considera- 
tions, which need intensive and critical analysis, 
if peace is not to give the carriers more to worry 
about than the war has done—there are a host of 
technological changes arising from the war to which 
the railroads will have speedily to adapt themselves. 

For men as busy as railroad managers and su- 
pervisors now are with the terrific job in hand, 
also to have to concern themselves with what the 
future may hold, is certainly adding to their dif- 
ficulties. Yet government is doing this job, and 
on a tremendous scale. So are many other large 
private industries. It seems probable that. those 
industries which—while doing all that is humanly 
possible to bring victory to the war effort—are also 
looking ahead to the coming peace, will be the 
ones which will profit most when profit again be- 
comes possible. 
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D. & R. G. W. Employees Know 
“WhatMakestheWheelsGo Round” 


Manual of Procedures, containing all forms and reports 
used on the road, has increased employee knowledge 
and led to improved practices and economies 


O a greater extent than possibly on any other rail- 
I road in the country, the D. & R. G. W., as an 
operating property, is an “Open Book” to all 
officers and employees. This can be said because in 
recent years this road has developed a Manual of Pro- 
cedures, a volume of more than 1200 pages that is 
available to officers and employees alike, which presents 
in neat and compact form information concerning the 
railroad as a physical operating property, its officer per- 
sonnel of all ranks, and all of 
the widely ramifying duties, 
functions and procedures of 
each department. In addition, 
the Manual includes printed 
specimens and explanations of all 
of the approved record forms 
used on the road. 


Two Main Purposes 


Broadly speaking, the purpose 
of the Manual, the compilation of 
which was started in 1938, is 
two-fold—first, to afford an ef- 
fective means of establishing and 
maintaining standards of recom- 
mended procedure for all officers 
and employees, in order to avoid 
waste through ignorance or inef- 
ficient methods, and second, to 
afford officers and employees an 
opportunity to learn all phases of 
the company’s business, and thus 
prepare themselves for further 
advancement. These purposes 
are nowhere better expressed 
than in the letter addressed to all 
employees by the general man- 
ager of the road, forming one 
of the early pages of the Man- 
ual of Procedures, which says, in part, as follows: 

“Procedures are necessary to promote the orderly 
conduct of the business, produce uniformity of action 
and avoid confusion, correspondence, etc. No office 
could function and no employee could carry out his 
individual duties unless it is known what each employee 
should do under ordinary circumstances. 

“The railroad business is complicated and there are 
many employees scattered over a wide territory. The 
degree of efficiency attained by the company is measured 
largely by the efficiency of each employee. 

“The Manual of Procedures has been issued for use 
by the employees as a guide and reference book, to aid 
them in the performance of their regular daily work. 
The Manual gives detailed instructions on all reports 





The Manual of Procedures Is a Hard-Bound 
Loose-Leaf Book of More Than 1200 Pages 





and records and all the permanent standard practice in- 
structions. The instructions represent, in the opinion of 
the management, the best practices in use at the time of 
the issuance of the Manual. 

“The Manual represents an exhaustive study of all 
phases of the company’s operations. Old and new em- 
ployees will find a study of the Manual to be an invaluable 
aid in broadening their knowledge of the company’s ac- 
tivities beyond their own particular jobs.” 

Very directly, these funda- 
mental purposes of the Manual 
are being achieved—procedures 
have been simplified and unified ; 
short-cuts to the same or more 
effective ends have been devel- 
oped; and more than 470 forms 
formerly in use have been elim- 
inated, saving paper, printing and 
handling costs, and, in many in- 
stances, the labor of filling them 
out. At the same time, employee 
interest and efficiency have in- 
creased, and promise to continue 
to increase to the extent that they 
take advantage of the informa- 
tion and instructions made avail- 
able to them. 


Wasteful Practices Uncovered 


Large as are the advantages 
being found in the Manual as a 
text and reference book, the ad- 
vantages that accrued incidental 
to its development were equally 
as large. In this latter regard, 
the study leading to the decision 
to publish the Manual, and the 
work of compilation itself, de- 
veloped that practices over the 
road varied widely, with differing degrees of efficiency 
or wastefulness; that there was a multiplicity of forms 
in use, many duplicating one another, in whole or in 
part ; that the handling of forms varied in different offices 
over the road; and that various types and sizes of paper 
were being used for reports, many unsatisfactory, either 
from the standpoint of the legibility of the filled-in data, 
or that of convenience in handling or orderly filing. 
At the same time, it was found that many costly forms, 
from the standpoint of printing, were in use, and that 
through the simplification of these forms, eliminating rul- 
ing where possible, and the installation of a relatively 
small amount of reproducing equipment of its own, the 
road could effect large savings. 

Under the former system, or lack of system, in han- 
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SECTION 3 
MANUAL OF PROCEDURES ISSUED JULY 29, 1939 


DERGW Form 274 
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Please note the following “changes in P.A. bills,account freight deduc- 


tions, etc, and change your records to accord. 
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NOTICE OF CHANGES IN P.A. BILLS Superintemient to be notified. 
FORM 2745 : Fill in the P.A.Bill number and name of Vendor. Show 


original amount of invoice and amount as corrected, giv- 
PTION ing reason for adjustment in space provided therefor. 
This form is 5k x 8% inches, mimeographed in black on After the word "Transmittal" fill in the mumber and 
white 16f sulphite paper, padded 100 to the pad. Order month's account of the Transmittal of Invoices (Form 
by requisition on Stationer. 2856 or 2856%), the total of which is being changed. In 
the column headed "From" show original total of Transmit- 
tal, and in column headed "To" the corrected total. 
It is used by the Purchasing Department to notify The form will be signed by the Purchasing Agent in 
and tendents of corrections made on space provided in upper portion of the form. 
P.A.Bills, and totals of Transmittals of Invoices (Forms 


2856 and 2856). 
The original will be forwarded to the Storekeeper or 


Superintendent, duplicate being retained in the Purchas- 
This form is to be prepared in duplicate by the Pur- ing Department. : 
chasing Department when necessary to correct invoices The files of these forms are retained in the Purchas- 
already forwarded to Storekeepers or Superintendents. Department for a period of one (1) year. 
Date the form and address it to the Storekeeper or 
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reference record of materials purchased, and are used to 


compare prices on previous purchases, and to supply all 
information requested on purchases. 


DESCRIPTION 

Form 2706 is 3-3/4 x 10-1/2 inches and Form 2706-A is PREPARATION . 
7-1/2 x 10-1/2 inches, printed on both sides in black, Sheets are arranged in the binder in alphabetical or- 
with special colored ruling, on yellow ledger bond paper, der by articles of material. Complete entries are to be 
rey nied at left for ring binder. Order by requisition made in the record daily from all completed Purchase Or- 
on Stationer. ders. 


N PROCEDURE AND FILING 
They provide the Purchasing Department with a ready This record is maintained permanently in the Purchas- 
ing Department. 











Typical Page From the Manual of Procedures—Section 3—Purchases and Stores—lIllustrating How All of the Forms Used on the Road 
Are Reproduced and Described in the Manual 
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dling stationery and forms, the various department heads, 
acting independently, drew on the stationery department 
for their supplies, often drawing up and requisitioning 
forms of their own design to meet fancied or real con- 
ditions. In addition, with ditto and mimeograph ma- 
chines scattered over the road at division points and in 
many agents’ offices, many offices were making their 
own forms. Still others, without knowledge of costs, 
were requesting unduly large and elaborate forms that 
could be produced only by well-equipped outside printers, 
at large expense, when far less elaborate and costly 
forms would serve equally as well or better. All of these 
various practices, which were beyond the authority of 
the stationery storekeeper to control, were corrected 
with the development of the Manual and the improved 
standards adopted in connection therewith. 


A Well-Bound, Loose-Leaf Book 


The Manual, a loose-leaf volume, 8% in. by 11 in., 
with at present more than 1200 pages, is equipped with 
a Thong binder with stiff covers, faced with strong cot- 
ton duct and leather corners, all in black, to resist wear. 
All pages are of 20-Ib. white sulphite paper, and all 
printing, which is in two columns on both sides of the 
pages, is by the Multilith (rubber offset) process. 

Fundamentally, the book, covering every phase of the 
railroad’s business, both internal and external, is di- 
vided into 16 main sections as follows: General; Section 
1—Property and Valuation; Section 2—Personnel and 
Payroll; Section 3—Purchasing and Stores ; Section 4— 
Tariffs and Rates; Section 5—Maintenance of Way and 
Structures ; Section 6—Maintenance of Equipment ; Sec- 
tion 7—Traffic ; Section 8—Transportation ; Section 9— 
Miscellaneous Operations; Section 10—Financial; Sec- 
tion 11—Accounting ; Section 12—Safety and Medical ; 
Section 13—Insurance and Taxes; Section 14—Legal 
and Claims; and Section 15—Filing. In turn, two of 
these main sections, Personnel and Payroll and Main- 
tenance of Way and Structures, are subdivided into two 
sections, and the main section on accounting is subdivided 
into six sections. Altogether, the book at present con- 
tains specimens, in whole or in part, of more than 1200 
currently used forms, in many cases, recently improved, 
each being accompanied by a description of the form 
and statements relative to its functions, how and by 
whom it is to be filled out, and the procedure to be 
followed in its use, distribution and filing. 

In addition to the forms presented, each departmental 
section of the book contains a detailed contents page 
and a general statement of the purpose, functions and 
scope of the department concerned, sufficiently detailed 
to acquaint officers and employees generally with the 
work of the different departments, and a diversity of 
other information, such as rules, instructions and stand- 
ards governing the personnel and department work it- 
self. For example, Section 8 on Transportation, in 
addition to 179 forms, has general statements on oper- 
ating rules, train schedules, freight distribution, hire of 
freight cars, weighing, inspection, demurrage and stor- 
age, station service, yard operation, train movement, 
motive power, train and engine crews, dispatching, em- 
bargoes, railway line clearances, service bureau, trans- 
portation statistics of various kinds, telegraph reports 
of accidents, definitions, rules and regulations of the 
operating department, “rule-a-day” plan, etc. 

Section 3, on Purchasing and Stores, in addition to 
52 forms, contains information on such matters as the 
purchase of coal; special instructions covering the order- 
ing of materials for AFE work, for ordering material, 
verbally or by telegram; the changing, eliminating or 
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substituting of materials; standard classification of ma- 
terials; the location of stores; grouping of materials; 
traveling storekeepers; special program materials; sur- 
plus material; obsolete material, etc. 

The General section, as might be expected, contains 
information and forms of general interest to all officers 
and employees, including a map of the system; a roster 
of all officers ; a list of all stations ; and information about 
safety matters, staff meetings, company clubs, telephone 
and telegraph service, railroad mail, stationery, calculat- 
ing machines, etc. In addition, this section reproduces 
and comments on a total of 63 forms. 


Small Force Prepared the Manual 


The work of preparing the Manual was started in 1938 
under the then budget director of the company, who was 
given the additional title of manual supervisor. His 
staff on the manual work included only an assistant 
manual supervisor and a stenographer, both regular em- 
ployees of the accounting department. 

As the first work of compiling the Manual, the manual 
supervisor, looking to completing one section of the book 
at a time, collected samples of all record and report forms 
in use on the railroad relative to the specific department 
under consideration at the time, addressing all of the 
department heads, division officers and agents to this end 
and checking closely with the stationery storekeeper. 
These samples, in triplicate, were mounted individually 
on 11-in. by 17-in. work sheets, convenient for handling 
and shuffling into various arrangements for study and 
classification. ; 

With all forms in hand, which disclosed immediately 
the duplications and overlapping, and the wide variety 
of sizes, paper used and printing, referred to previously, 
not to mention many worthless or little-used forms, a 
questionnaire was sent to the party or parties concerned 
relative to each form, calling for detailed information 
covering every phase of the forms used, as well as a 
statement of estimated annual requirements. In addition, 
the return of one copy of the form, completely filled out, 
was requested, to be used as a sample for reproduction 
in the Manual. 

With all of this information in hand, it was studied 
carefully for duplication and unnecessary data, and for 
possible improvement as to size, paper stock and econo- 
mies in production. Where everything appeared in or- 
der and no questions were to be raised, the forms were 
prepared for reproduction in the Manual by the Multi- 
lith process. On the other hand, where questions were 
raised relative to any phase of a form, these questions 
were taken up with the department head or heads con- 
cerned, even to the extent of calling conferences where 
several departments were concerned and this seemed 
the most expeditious method of handling. 

As the result of this detailed inventory of forms, 
many were consolidated, many others were killed en- 
tirely, and still others were broadened to expand their 
usefulness, sometimes to meet the needs of several 
offices or departments. In addition, special attention 
was given to the size of the forms, a determined effort 
being made in the interest of economy in paper through 
the elimination of waste in cutting, and also in the in- 
terest of ease of filing, to adhere to an 8%4-in. by 11-in. 
size, or a multiple thereof. Likewise, names of officers 
were eliminated from forms in so far as possible, sub- 
stituting titles, to avoid waste with periodic changes in 
personnel. Study was also made of the methods of 


printing employed, which, as will be pointed out later, 
resulted in substantial economies. 
Typical of the changes made in the size of forms, with 
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economy in paper and greater ease of filing in standard 
letter files, are those made in a number of the fuel record 
forms. Here, for example, forms No. 610, 611, 612 and 
615 were all of different size, ranging from 13% in. by 
144 in. to 14 in. by 17 in. As revised, all of these 
forms were made 11 in. by 14 in., which, with one short 
fold, fit neatly into every letter file, and, at the same time, 
economize in the use of paper. With these changes in 
size, the costly ruling of many forms was eliminated, and 
the smaller sizes, lending themselves to reproduction on 
company-owned equipment whereas the larger sizes did 
not, have made possible large savings in printing costs. 

Six tariff forms were being used prior to the manual 
work for transmitting tariffs to state regulatory bodies. 
By making a few changes, one of these forms was made 
to serve all purposes. Again, the road formerly had 
three separate remittance slips for use by the dining 
car department, the hotel department and station agents. 
By revision, one of these forms was made suitable for 
use by al! of these departments. And still again, weld- 
ers were required formerly to use six forms in report- 
ing performance, progress, materials used, etc., but when 
revising the forms for the Manual; it was found that 
with a few changes, two of these forms could be elim- 
inated. That this process of elimination was carried 
through all types and classes of forms, with large re- 
sulting savings in paper, printing, stenographic help and 
other waste, is seen in the fact that up to the end of 1941, 
more than 470 forms had been eliminated as no longer 
necessary. 

Study of the costs for the printing of its forms by 
outside concerns, and of comparable costs with company- 
owned equipment, showed the possibility for large sav- 
ings. As a result, the company purchased a Multilith 
‘machine with a printing area 1234 in. by 19 in.; a power 
multigraph using two standard segments and equipped 
with a perforating attachment; a power mimeograph; a 
radial drill for drilling holes in and slotting forms; and 
a power paper cutter—all at a cost of approximately 
$8,000. On this investment, with a monthly production 
of 400,000 to 750,000 form sheets, the road has been 
effecting a saving in form costs ranging from $500 to 
$600 a month. In addition, by calling in most of the 
duplicating equipment formerly scattered over the sys- 
tem and prohibiting its use for all but local notices and 
letters, the road has effected additional savings of con- 
siderable magnitude. 

Throughout the production of the Manual, the staff 
of the Manual sought and obtained the closest co-opera- 
tion of all department heads, and, in turn, did everything 
possible to tneet the convenience of the individual de- 
partments, even to delaying sections of the book until 
the departments concerned were least. busy or best able 
to undertake their part of the work. In this way, all 
data were prepared by the respective departments within 
regular hours, at no extra cost, and with the least in- 
convenience to officers and employees. 


Controlled Distribution 


Distribution of the Manual is under careful control; 


both to see that it is available to those who must follow | 


its standards and to any others interested in broadening 
their knowledge of the railroad’s operations, and in the 
interest of avoiding unnecessary expense. Under the 
plan of distribution put into effect, copies of the Manual 
are assigned to all general and higher division officers— 
on the divisions, two copies being assigned to the super- 
intendent and one each to the division engineer, the chief 
dispatcher, the master mechanic and to each trainmaster. 
Each off-line traffic representative also has a complete 
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Manual. These books, according to instructions, must 
be kept in suitable, handy places, where they are readily 
available to those interested for study and reference. 

Individual sections of the Manual are made available 
to subordinate officers over the road, including road- 
masters, track inspectors, master carpenters, roundhouse 
foremen, storekeepers, etc., according to their special 
duties or interests. In addition, each holder of a de- 
partmental section is also given a copy of the General 
section. To the present time, 99 complete Manuals and 
115 Sectional Manuals are distributed over the road. 

Recognizing that, as the result of changes and progress, 
a static Manual would soon be out of date and confus- 
ing in many respects, if not a liability, provision has been 
made for revising all Manuals and Sectional Manuals 
currently, this work being handled by the same staff that 
produced the original manual material. Under the system 
employed, each Manual is numbered and a record is kept 
of its location. Likewise, record is kept of the holders 
of each individual section. Thus, as revisions are made 
in the manual material, copies of these revisions can be 
forwarded to those officers and employees interestéd. 

Minor changes in manual material are covered by 
mimeographed errata sheets sent out by the manual 
supervisor, each bearing a specific number. The holder 
of each book or specific section is asked to insert these 
sheets in the appropriate place in his manual material, 
and is required, on a detachable section on each errata 
sheet or accompanying letter, to advise the manual super- 
visor that the material has been properly posted. Where 
substantial or complete revisions are made in any of the 
manual material, revised manual sheets are prepared 
and sent out—with the same check as to their proper 
posting in substitution for earlier sheets. 


Thus, the D. & R. G. W. has opened the way for all ' 


of its officers and employees for personnel betterment, 
and better and more uniform practices in the interest of 
the railway. The total out-of-pocket expense for pro- 
ducing the Manual was approximately $10,000, which is 
in addition to the outlay of approximately $8,000 for the 
new printing and reproducing plant set up. That the 
Manual has achieved its purpose is attested by officers of 
the road generally, and that the expenditure involved in 
its production was highly justified, is evidenced clearly 
in the record of savings that have been made and con- 
tinue to be made as a direct result of its use. 

The development of the Manual was instigated by 
E. A. West, general manager of the road, while its 
formulation and production were carried out under R. J. 
Herring, manual supervisor and treasurer of the road, 
assisted by H. H. Ham, assistant manual supervisor. 
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A Dominion Atlantic Pacific Halts at Windsor, N. S., With Train 
No. 95, Halifax to Yarmouth 
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Face increased demands from frail- 
roads and war plants and increasing 
scarcity and demoralization of labor 


panies and railway officers concerned with the 

production and use of crossties gathered for the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Railway Tie Asso- 
ciation at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on May 6-7. This meeting was the most largely at- 
tended in the history of this organization, and its pro- 
gram, likewise, was the most constructive ever pre- 
sented. In both of these respects, the meeting reflected 
the serious concern of producers and consumers alike 
over the possible inadequacy of the crosstie supply in 
the face of enlarged requirements for government defense 
plants and railway rehabilitation, and the effect of the 
wage and hour legislation, selective military service and 
the high wages of armament plants and other industries 
on the supply of labor. All sessions of the meeting were 
presided over by Leonard Perez, president (vice-presi- 
dent, Wood Preserving Division, Koppers Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.). 


Mi than 100 executives of tie producing com- 


Timely Reports and Addresses 


The convention devoted much attention to the prob- 
lems confronting the tie producer in these days, includ- 
ing reports on Manufacturing Practices, on the Use of 
’ Mechanical Equipment in the Production of Crossties, 
on Timber Conservation, on Changes in the Dimensions 
of Crossties During Seasoning, and on Legislative De- 
velopments. Important and timely contributions to the 
program were also made by railway officers and mem- 
bers of the tie producing industry in addresses on The 
Railways in Times of National Emergency, by E. M. 
Hastings, chief engineer, Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, Richmond, Va. ; on The Maintenance of Stand- 
ards in a Period of Tie Scarcity, by W. D. Simpson, 
assistant chief engineer, Seaboard Railway, Norfolk, 
Va.; on The Maintenance Needs of the Railways in 
1942, by H. R. Clarke, chief engineer maintenance of 
way, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago; on Look- 
ing Ahead in Transportation, by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
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Producers Look at 
Crosstie Prospects 





Many Problems 
Face the Industry 
as It Endeavors 
to Meet the 
Increased De- 
mands Resulting 
from the War 


director, Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of 
American Railroads, Washington, D. C.; on Production 
Problems in the Crosstie Industry, by T. J. Turley, vice- 
president, Bond Brothers, Louisville, Ky.; on Labor as 
a Factor in Tie Production in 1942, by B. N. Johnson, 
district production manager, Wood Preserving Division, 
Koppers Company, Richmond, Ind.; and on The Out- 
look for Preservatives, by John N. Forker, vice-presi- 
dent, Tar and Chemical Division, Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In addition, Col. R. S. Henry, assistant 
to the president of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, addressed the group on The Railways in War at 
its annual dinner on Wednesday evening. 

At the closing session on Thursday, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
David W. Bauer, vice-president, Potosi Tie & Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, R. M. 
Claytor, plant manager, Southern Wood Preserving 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; second vice-president, R. 
Van Metre, president, Wyoming Tie & Timber Com- 
pany, Chicago; members Executive committee—John F. 
Renfro, vice-president, Taylor-Colquitt Company, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; T. J. Turley, vice-president, Bond 
Brothers, Louisville, Ky.; R. M. Hamilton, vice-presi- 
dent, T. J. Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
E. Whitehurst, general manager, American Creosote 
Works, Jackson, Tenn. At a meeting of the officers fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the convention, Roy M. Ed- 
monds was re-elected secretary-treasurer for another 
year. 


President Perez Sounds Keynote 


President Leonard Perez sounded the keynote of the 
meeting in his opening address when he said that every 
man, woman and child in the United States is today 
a direct or indirect participant in the war. Converting 
peace-time America to the war crisis is calling for a 
continuing process of readjustments to meet the in- 
escapable demands of our huge military machine. To 
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win this war we must have unity of purpose and prac- 
tical, voluntary co-operation. “As yet,” he continued, 
“no industry committee has been appointed for the Lum- 
ber and Timber Products Industries, and I sincerely 
hope that we will be permitted to continue on the present 
basis. There has been no criticism of the manner in 
which this industry has performed in this emergency. 
As you are aware, we have been called upon not only 
to furnish an ever-increasing quantity of crossties for 
the railroads, which comprise a very vital defense indus- 
try, but also to supply the ever-increasing demands for 
crossties from the government for tracks at training cen- 
ters and ordnance plants. I am glad to be able to report 
that these demands have been met with little or no 


delays and the members of our association can well be ° 


proud of this achievement, demonstrating that their pro- 
duction departments have been performing 100 per cent. 
However, we must not overlook the fine co-operation we 
have had from the railroads. They fully realize the im- 
portance of the government’s requirements for crossties 
and have readily adjusted their programs, permitting the 
requirements of both the government and the railroads 
to be taken care of in an orderly manner. I urge the 
leaders of our industry, both management and labor, to 
continue in complete harmony, so that this program will 
not be disturbed.” 


Col. Henry Addresses Annual Dinner 


At the annual dinner of the association, Col. R. S. 
Henry, assistant to the president, A. A. R., traced the 
relationship between the development of the railways 
and the mechanization of war, pointing out that mechan- 
ized warfare as we know it is not possible without rail 
transportation. It was in the Civil War, he said, that 
railway facilities were first used aggressively—from 
Louisville to Atlanta, in support of General Sherman in 
his march across Georgia. Incidentally, he pointed out 
that General Sherman insisted that all cars be unloaded 
immediately upon arrival at destination, a lesson that 
was forgotten in 1917-18. 

Colonel Henry also pointed out that Hitler, in his 
campaign in Russia, has discovered that the railways 
comprise the backbone of modern war. He stated also 
that the Burma road, to which so much prominence 
has been given, includes 560 miles of narrow-gage rail- 
way with grades up to four per cent, but that even this 
railway has been able to deliver at Lashio twice as 
much tonnage as the thousands of trucks have been able 
to transport beyond that point into China over the 
highway. The limitation of highway transport is the 
fact that the trucks’ consume too much of their own 
cargo in fuel. 


The Railways 


In Time of National Emergency 
By E. M. Hastings* 


In view of the developments of recent months, the railroads of 
this country must bear the war burden of transportation and to 
an extent greater than any reasonable person could have ex- 
pected or foretold. You will recall that, only a few months ago, 
the Federal Petroleum Administrator said that it was not pos- 
sible for the railroads to handle by tank car a sufficient amount 
of petroleum products to take care of, to even a small extent, 
the requirements of the East.. Quietly, and without any confu- 
sion, the weekly and daily averages of the movement of petro- 
leum products by rail to the eastern states has increased until 


* Chief Engineer, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, Richmond, Va. 
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the last compilation of just a couple of weeks ago shows a move- 
ment by rail of an average of 600,000 barrels a day—just three 
times what the railroads a few months ago modestly said they 
could handle—and I believe that the end is not yet. This is 
only one, but an outstanding, instance of the basic importance of 
the rail carriers to the country and its people in a time of 
emergency. 

As we face the future, it is undoubtedly true that the railroads 
will be expected to handle more and more of the vast war pro- 
duction that is mounting day by day through the conversion of 
our great industrial plants to full war-time production of war 
material. With the constant expansion of our steel mills and the 
ever-increasing tonnage of steel products coming from them, the 
burden on the railroads will be correspondingly increased. 

We should think about these things carefully: and earnestly, 
because I do not hesitate to say to you that those who hold in 
their hands the power to apportion the materials needed by the 
railroads hold also in their hands the power to destroy or to 
make more efficient the railroads’ operations. Surely it cannot 
be expected of the railroads that they transport more and more 
if they are given less and less. Therefore, I ask every one who 
is attending this meeting to lose no opportunity to bring to the 
attention of those in authority the need ‘to keep the railroads in a 
healthful, well maintained and growing condition. The railroads 
cannot possibly perform their task of carrying on the necessary 
transportation for National Defense and National Offense unless 
they are furnished with the materials and are permitted to keep 
the men they say they must have to do the task. If we are to 
keep abreast of the demand, many thousands of freight cars 
must be built and many hundreds of locomotives constructed; 
miles of additional tracks must be laid; hundreds of thousands 
of tons of new rail must be installed; and crossties by the mil- 
lions must be inserted. 

There never has been a time in the history of our country 
when the railroads occupied a more important place than they 
occupy today, because largely in their hands lies the great task 
of moving the tremendous amount of manufactured materials for 
our armed forces; in the rail carriers’ hands lie also the respon- 
sibility and the task for moving safely and efficiently great num- 
bers of men to various places, from which places they will be 
dispatched to other scenes of action. With all this load, no 
great cry or complaint has been raised by the railroads; they 
have been moving earnestly and honestly, quickly and efficiently, 
all of the men and materials that they have been asked to carry. 

Not long ago Mr. Eastman said that the railroads were doing 
a splendid piece of work and that he saw no need for govern- 
ment operation such as obtained during the last war. Let us 
sincerely hope that this situation will not change and that the 
railroads will continue to do an even better job. 


Looking Ahead in Transportation 


By J. H. Parmelee’ 


The operating statistics of the railways since 1939 tell the 
story of the herculean task which the railroads have faced, and 
have met, during the last three years. But the story is not yet 
fully told. Traffic in 1942, by a substantial margin, will exceed 
the levels of 1941. I look, too, for further increases in carload- 
ings, ton-miles and passenger-miles in 1943, compared with 1942. - 
As the result of these and other factors, the railroads of this 
nation are faced with a task of tremendous proportions. 

Thanks to the foresight of the railroads industry, more than 
nine and one-half billion dollars were expended for capital im- 
provements in the 18-year period 1923-1940, to make the rail- 
road plant in the United States the most efficient traffic-carrying 
utility in the world. More than 70 per cent of these expendi- 
tures were made in the eight years, 1923-1930. Even during 
the lean years of the depression, this improvement program was 
carried on within the limits of the funds then in hand. It is 
unnecessary for me to remind you that the tie producing in- 
dustry has had an important part in this improvement process.” 

No single factor is so essential to successful railway perform- 
ance as the condition of its plant.. In this respect, we are on 

* Director, Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of American Rail- 
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solid ground. Furthermore, in 1941, the American railroads 
shattered all previous efficiency records. Both individually, and 
as an industry, they are better organized than ever before. 
There is, also, better co-operation with government agencies 
dealing with transportation. 

At the beginning of the current year, there were slightly more 
than a billion crossties in the tracks of Class I railways. Of 
these, 840,000,000, or five out of six, were treated ties. This is 
in marked contrast with the situation during the first World War, 
when not more than one in every five ties in track was a treated 
tie. This reversal in the relationship of treated and untreated 
ties during the last two decades was the most important single 
factor in reducing annual tie renewals by roughly 45 per cent. 

Tie renewals in 1939 numbered 45,088,000, in 1940, 43,621,000, 
and in 1941, 47,400,000, or an annual average for the three 
years of 45,343,000. Assuming the availability of adequate labor 
and materials throughout 1942, tie renewals may cross the 50 
million mark for the first time in ten years. However, the 
rapidly expanding production program of our government, plus 
the calls for men to the armed services, will, no doubt, permit 
only partial fulfillment of the tie renewal program which the 
present volume of traffic will justify. 

For the heavier traffic ahead, this year and next, the rail- 
roads will need the same high quality of materials and supplies 
that they have been getting in the past. The requirements of 
the war effort will, no doubt, restrict the quantities that the 
industry can buy, as well as necessitate substitutes in some things. 
It is essential, therefore, that we obtain the most efficient use 
from each item of material now on hand or to be purchased. 

Transportation service is vital at every stage of our war effort, 


‘and it must be continued on a level adequate to the needs. 


Every railroad manager, every railroad employee, every gov- 
ernment agency that deals with transportation, and every railway 
supply unit must be keyed to the greatest degree of efficiency 
ever generated in and for this great industry. 


The Maintenance Needs 
of the Railroads in 1942 


By H. R. Clarke* 


There is a somewhat general idea that the present so-called 
“super speeds” have greatly increased track maintenance costs. 
If by this, reference is made to modern streamlined trains, cor- 
rectly powered, either by Diesel-electric or properly designed 
and built steam locomotives, this idea is not correct. 

It is true, that where the permissible maximum speed has 
been increased from about 70 m. p. h. to nearly 100 m. p. h., some 
track work has been necessary. Just what has had to be done has 
depended on the speed for which and the standard to which the 
track was previously maintained, and how much the speed was 
stepped up. No very large expenditure was necessary on the 
Burlington and, so far as I have been able to learn, this has 
been true on nearly all roads. Once our track was brought up 
to the new standard required for our Zephyrs, maintaining it for 
100 m. p. h. by these trains has not been difficult or expensive. 
Naturally, it costs more to keep track in shape for 100 m. p. h. 
than for 60 m. p. h., but once the necessary standard is attained, 
the added cost is not great. It is mostly a matter of careful at- 
tention to detail and of doing what needs to be done when it 
should be done—not postponing it. 

It is my well considered opinion, that if the modern “super 
speed” trains were slowed down or even taken off entirely, while 
the trains, which, for lack of a better term, I will call the No. 2 
trains, were continued in operation at their present speed, some- 
what slower though it is. there would be no reduction in main- 
tenance costs. Furthermore, if the speed of these trains was re- 
duced, or if passenger trains were taken off entirely, but freight 
traffic continued at present speeds, there could be only a slight 
reduction in the maintenance expenditures, and this would be 
brought about largely by the decrease in the number of units 
using the track, and a lower standard of maintenance, since rid- 
ing comfort and appearance would largely cease to be factors 
—strength of track structure and safety only being considered. 
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While there may be a difference of opinion as to the proper 
speeds of passenger trains, there is, I think, little if any differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the speed at which freight traffic 
must be handled. Here the demand is that the capacity to handle 
tonnage be increased, and it is desirable that all material in the 
war effort be moved as speedily as possible. 

The traffic density and the tonnage handled over a line have a 
definite bearing on the maintenance necessary. The effect on 
rail, frogs and crossings is direct. On ties it is also most im- 
portant, but not so definite and direct as on rail. The effect on 
ballast is substantial, but even more indirect than on ties and, as 
already mentioned, some items of maintenance cost are in no 
way influenced by traffic. Labor, which is a large part of the 
total cost, is decidedly affected. While it is true that a certain 
standard of maintenance is necessary for operation at a given 
speed, whether one train or one hundred may be operated, it is 
also a fact that much more labor and material will be required 
to maintain that standard for 100 trains than for one, not only 
to make good the wear and tear on material, but also to restore 
and keep up the line and surface of track and bridges. 

Everyone admits that the railroads are the backbone of the 
transportation system of our country, and must carry the war 
load. Everyone knows and admits that the war would be lost 
if the railroads should fail. It is also freely stated that never 
before have the roads given such splendid and reliable service. 
They can continue to do this, if given a fair chance. But I fear 
the great danger is that those in authority are taking this fine 
performance for granted and, without thinking, believe it will 
continue regardless of the treatment that the railroads receive. 
They do not seem to know that without steel and other material 
for cars, locomotives, tracks and bridges, steel for shells, guns, 
ships and planes is as worthless and useless as if the ore was 
still in the mine. 

In at least one item, a carefully studied, conservative estimate 
has been made of 1942 material requirements for maintenance. 
That is for rail. Look at the record. The average tonnage of 
rail laid per year for the last 20 years was 1,332,100.. The re- 
quirements in 1942 have been estimated at 1,600,000 tons. In 
my opinion, this estimate is none too high, but I doubt that we 
will get this amount of rail. 

So far as I know, no estimate has been made as to ties re- 
quired in the immediate future; therefore, I venture to make a 
guess of my own, based largely on the tie condition on the lines 
of which I have some personal knowledge. That guess is, that 
if present practices in tie production, treatment and protection 
are continued, and with traffic conditions as at present, an increase 
of 10 per cent over the 1941 renewal figures, or about 50,000,000 
ties a year, will be necessary to bring about and maintain a satis- 
factory tie condition. This would mean an average service life 
of about 24 years from all ties. 

At the present time, it would seem that revenues will make 
increased expenditures possible. The chief concern of railway 
maintenance and executive officers just now is with regard to 
securing the needed materials and the availability and efficiency 
of the necessary labor. 


Maintenance of Standards 


In Periods of Tie Scarcity 
By W. D. Simpson* 


Among the many difficult situations. that are being imposed on 
the railroads by the present emergency is an indicated crosstie 
shortage in many parts of the country. It isn’t alone the fact 
that we may not be able to get the quantity of ties needed that 
concerns us, or that it will be difficult to get them; it is also 
the temptation presented by the situation to lower our standards 
and thus destroy in a year or two the results of 20 years’ work 
in building up and improving the quality of our ties. If we allow 
this to happen, it will be an economic error and a pity. 

The excellent quality of tie stocks to be found today in the 
yards owned and operated by commercial tie producers and in 
those operated by railroads did not just happen. These ties are 
the results of many years of planning and organization. Specifi- 
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cations had to be written and revised as study and changed con- 
ditions necessitated. Men to produce these ties had to be trained. 
We have learned the kind of ties that are needed; we have told 
the producers and they have produced them in a highly satis- 
factory manner. 

You men who have produced the ties that we are using today 
have a right to be proud of the part that you have played in 
building up the railroads to the point where they can handle the 
present volume of traffic at the speeds now necessary. 

The quality of track surface on practically every Class I rail- 
road of the country is far better today than ever before. If that 
were not so, our rail transportation would be in a sad condition. 
The better ties now being used. are an important factor in that 
improvement. More extensive use of treatment and improved 
standards have produced these better ties, and it must not be 
overlooked that these improved standards were adopted to a large 
extent during the recent years of. depression, notwithstanding 
the fact that many railway managements were confronted with 
difficulty in paying for the ties we needed. To allow anything 
to happen now, that can be avoided, that will tend to destroy 
the present very satisfactory quality of ties now used generally, 
will be a misfortune. 

The present emergency will tempt many to accept sub-standard 
ties. Some of us will get nervous as our stocks become lower 
and demands become greater. Under such conditions, it isn’t 
beyond the realm of possibility that our managements may find 
it necessary that we get ties, without regard for present high 
standards. 

The need for ties today on some roads is urgent because of 
the many ties being used in tracks constructed to serve military 
establishments. It is doubtful if anyone knows the number of 
ties that have already been used or that will be required in the 
construction of such tracks. On one railroad, the number of ties 
furnished for such construction, and for auxiliary tracks con- 
structed by the railroad because of that service, has, in the last 
several months, amounted to one-fifth of the annual requirements 
of the road for normal maintenance, and these demands are con- 
tinuing. They appear overnight and must be met promptly, with- 
out an opportunity to prepare for them. 

In some instances, instead of the railroads furnishing the ties, 
contractors acquire them, and, apparently, under a variety of 
specifications. I say variety, because in the last few months I 
have known the requirements to vary from one calling alone for 
Size 3 mixed oaks, untreated, bought by a contractor without in- 
spection, to a demand for all Size 5, creosoted, meeting proper 
specifications. In territories where conditions such as this pre- 
vail, the railroads find production demoralized, and much time, 
effort and expense are necessary to get standard ties produced 
again. Price competition presents a temptation to depart from 
our standards, but we should not yield. In the end, we will be 
better off if we pay more for ties and insist upon the qualities 
we need. 

One of the most undesirable effects of any lessening of our tie 
standards would be on the morale of our forces that use the ties. 
There is not a trackman or track foreman of long experience in 
the country who would conscientiously subscribe to the thought 
that we can afford, in any particular, to let down in our present 
physical requirements for ties. 

A. lessening of standards for ties does not increase the supply. 
Its over-all effect simply lowers the average quality and average 
life of all ties obtained. What we buy in a crosstie is service 
life, but the kind of service we get from that tie during its 
service life is also of great importance. It is possible to produce 
ties that will have a satisfactory length of life, but which, be- 
cause of their shape, will be unsatisfactory for the purpose for 
which we use them, It is ties that can produce and maintain a 
uniform foundation for the track throughout a long life that 
are needed. 

No matter what the cost of poorer ties, there can be no 
economy in their purchase, because either their service life or the 
quality of their service will be less, with the result, beyond 
doubt, that the cost per tie-year in service will be increased, 
increasing maintenance costs generally. And, since the use of 
inferior ties results in shortened average life, there can be no 
suggestion that conservation is promoted. 

We cannot estimate how long this present emergency will 
last, neither can we predict when the period of financial adjust- 
ment will come. With this in mind, every tie placed in our 
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permanent tracks should be a long-life tie, so that our track 
structure will withstand whatever the future may require of it. 
If it is necessary that we get along with fewer ties during this 
emergency, that is another reason why we should insist on ties 
competent to do the job. 


The Outlook for Preservatives 
As a Factor in Crosstie Supply 


By John N. Forker* 


Import creosote used for treatment during 1931 amounted to 27 
per cent of the total volume of creosote and creosote solutions 
used during that year. This decreased in volume and percentage 
during the next five years, until 1937, when the quantity im- 
ported increased over 1931, but the percentage was less, being 
only 19 per cent. This situation also prevailed in 1940, when 
again the volume of imports was greater than in 1931, but when 
the percentage of the total used was only 17 per cent. In 194], 
the percentage of import creosote used was considerably reduced, 
yet domestic producers were able to increase their production 
enough to take up this deficiency and to supply the additional oi! 
necessary for increased treatment. I feel certain that when the 
final figures for 1941 are compiled and tabulated the gallons of 
creosote and creosote solutions used will greatly exceed those of 
1940. 

When we consider the amount of imported creosote oil used 
during the years 1931 to 1940, which varied from 27 per cent 
to 17 per cent of the total creosote used, and furthermore, the 
decrease in the amount of import creosote in 1941, which was a 
big year for the wood preserving industry, we must come to: 
the conclusion that the tar distillers of this country produced as 
much and probably more creosote in 1941 than the total con- 
sumption of an average earlier year. Now, if crosstie treatment 
requires only 54 per cent of the total creosote used, which has 
been the case in recent years, it is easy to see that there is little 
likelihood of a shortage of creosote for the tie industry. In fact, 
it would not surprise me to find a shortage of ties more probable. 

The production of creosote oil is, in the main, a uniform 
process that must be spread out over the year. If the demand 
comes too early or too quickly, there are bound to be some tem- 
porary and local shortages. Other than this, the most unfavor- 
able factors in the creosote situation at present appear to be 
problems of transportation. So far as I can see, there is no 
lack of creosote oil production facilities. There will be no real 
shortage of creosote oil for the wood preserving industry, and, 
if the ties are produced, they can be treated and furnished to the 
railways. 


T. J. Turley Discusses the 
Problems of the Tie Industry 


The special problems of the tie producing industry in the 
present emergency were brought out clearly by T. J. Turley, Jr., 
vice-president of Bond Brothers, Louisville, Ky., speaking essen- 


tially from the standpoint of tie production. The burden of Mr. 
Turley’s address lay largely upon the difficulties confronting the 
industry in the application of the wage and hour law, but, among 
other problems, with specific regard to “purchase or custom” - 
ties, he also cited the difficulty at times of securing ties that will 
stand up for grade when sold to the railways; the problem of 
getting new producers started off properly; and also the problem 
of locating buyers or yardmen at points where they will pay 
their way—that is, in locations where there will be enough ties 
delivered to make a yardman a paying proposition. 

Ever with regard to company-produced ties, Mr. Turley saw 
many problems—but, “obviously, the most serious problem, for 
both the tie companies and the sawmill operator,” he said, “is to 
conform in all respects to the wage and hour law, and particu- 
larly in view of the manner in which it is sometimes adminis- 
tered.” Further in this latter regard, he Said, in part, as follows: 

“Most of us feel that the fundamentals of the wage and hour 
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law are probably all right. I do not believe, however, that it 
was the intent of Congress to burden the tie industry or other 
small industries with such a complex law as this one has devel- 
oped into with all of the technical administrators ruling and in- 
terpretations. The law should be elastic enough to allow the 
sawmill operators to do the things that are necessary and that 
have always been done by honest sawmill men, and which are 
not hostile to either the employee or employer.” 

At another point in his address, Mr. Turley cited facts to show 
that the tie-producing industry is, to a considerable extent, a 
seasonal industry ; spoke of the hardship of the rigid 40-hr. week 
under these conditions; and said that, “at the very least, we 
should be allowed to operate 50 hrs. a week, when weather con- 
ditions will permit, before paying overtime, and even then, I 
doubt very seriously if we would get an average of 40 hr. per 
‘week for the entire year.” 

In closing he suggested that the association appoint a com- 
mittee that will seek to secure some relief for the industry from 
the provisions of the wage and hour law. “This, as I see it,” 
he said, “is our most important problem, and one that demands 
quick action if production in our industry is to be increased.” 


Report on Shrinkage of 
Crossties During Seasoning 


To find the correct answer to the controversial question that 
has been before the industry for some time as to the change of 
dimensions of crossties during seasoning, a committee of which 
R. M. Claytor, plant manager, Southern Wood Preserving Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., was chairman, which committee has 
accumulated data for five years, made a detailed report covering 
studies in which more than 18,000 measurements were taken, 
recorded and summarized covering ties of red oak, white oak, 
black and tupelo gum and Southern yellow pine. In large 
measure, the report was a series of four tables presenting meas- 
urements as to the width and thickness of the ties at opposite 
rail bearing points. 

A study of 400 pine ties showed that, under the worst condi- 
tions, only about 4 per cent of the ties showed shrinkage in ex- 
cess of 0.16 in., and that in practically no cases did the net 
shrinkage exceed 0.25 in. Analysis of 788 red oak ties showed 
that from 11 to 18 per cent of the measurements indicated shrink- 
age up to 0.25 in., and that between 5 and 11 per cent of the 
ties indicated shrinkage in excess of 0.25 in. 

Measurements on 521 white oak ties showed that a shrinkage 
of between 0.16 in. and 0.25 in. can be expected in such ties in 
proportions ranging from 7 to 21 per cent, and that, in addition, 
between 6 and 16 per cent of such ties can be expected to shrink 
in excess of 0.25 in. Study of 414 gum ties showed that between 
20 and 40 per cent of the ties evidenced shrinkage between 0.16 
in. and 0.25 in., and, in addition, 1 to 9 per cent showed shrink- 
age in excess of 0.25 in. 

In conclusion, the committee pointed out that very little shrink- 
age may be expected in pine crossties during normal seasoning 
periods. It is true, however, it said, that red oak, white oak 
and gum ties show a distinct tendency to shrink during season- 
ing period. 


B. N. Johnson Sees Labor 
Situation Critical for Producers 


Amplifying with considerable emphasis the labor problems in 
the tie producing industry referred to by earlier speakers, B. N. 
Johnson, district production manager, Wood Preserving divi- 
sion, Koppers Company, Richmond, Ind., viewed the labor situa- 
tion as critical from the standpoint of both producers and 
customers. In the face of a demand for crossties exceeding that 
for a number of years in the past, the tie industry, he said, is 
confronted with a supply of labor that is diminishing in amount, 
character and efficiency. This situation, he pointed out, has been 
created and promises to be further aggravated by many factors, 
including the country’s industrial war activities with their higher 
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wage rates; the selective service, which is taking many of the 
younger men in the tie-producing areas and increasing the aver- 
age age of men available for producing ties; an increased rate 
of turnover, which, in the tie industry, under normal conditions, 
is among the highest in American industry; the competition of 
other forest products industries, and of many tie mills which 
have been converted to lumber manufacture—with a wage scale 
higher than in the tie producing industry; farming, under the 
government’s. plan for increased production in the face of a 
scarcity of farm labor; some unionization effort among em- 
ployees, which is having the overall effect of increasing costs; 
and the rubber tire and truck situation, which is causing com- 
plications in the handling of logs and finished ties, with steadily 
increasing costs. In addition to these problems, Mr. Johnson 
did not overlook the problems being created in the industry by 
the Wage and Hour law, which, he said, has increased the wage 
minimum of 24 cents an hour in southern territory in 1934 to a 
present minimum wage for sawmill workers of 35 cents an hour ; 
brought about a rigid 40-hr. week; and established a minimum 
hourly wage of 52% cents for all work performed over 40 hr. 

Emphasizing that the tie producing industry can attract and 
hold labor only if it is willing to compete in the labor market 
for the good men that are available, Mr. Johnson said in conclu- 
sion, that the solution of the tie producer’s labor problem lies 
essentially in the willingness and ability to pay a wage rate 
which, in relation to the competition of other work, will be suffi- 
ciently attractive that men will be willing and content to work 
in the woods. 


Reports on Manufacturing, 
Conservation and Legislation 


In the report of the Committee on Manufacturing Practices, 
of which John Wright, Wood Preserving Division, Koppers 
Company, was chairman, the committee stated that tie manufac- 
turing practices have been and are being affected adversely by 
the loss of skilled labor to military service, war production and 
the farms; the difficulty of small mills to understand and comply 
with the intricacies of the wage and hour law; and, of no small 
consequence, the shifting of some tie mills to the manufacture of 
lumber as the result of a higher price incentive. Also, procure- 
ment, it said, has been handicapped by the lack of trucks neces- 
sary for the movement of logs to the mills and ties to concen- 
tration points. The increased cost of railroad ties during the 
last year, it pointed out, reflects not only these difficulties, but 
also the higher wages and salaries generally throughout the in- 
dustry due to the increased cost of living and competition. 

The Committee on Timber Conservation, of which John F. 
Renfro, vice-president, Taylor-Colquitt Company, Spartanburg, 
S. C., was chairman, reviewed its work during the year in the 
interest of further timber conservation and stressed that the con- 
tributions that the forests of the United States are making 
toward our war production efforts—in the building of canton- 
ments, the extension of railroad facilities, and in the actual con- 
struction of factories—is additional evidence of the importance 
of a forestry program that will insure a perpetual supply of 
forest products. Had the loose practices of a generation ago 
with respect to our forests continued to prevail during the last 
15 or 20 years, it said, it is doubtful if our forests could have 
supplied the unusual demand made upon them during the last 
two years. : 

Supplementing its report, Chairman Renfro introduced Frank 
Heyward, general manager of the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association, who spoke of the activities of his association 
in wood conservation, illustrating his remarks with lantern slides. 

The Legislative committee of the association, of which R. H. 
White, Jr., president, Southern Wood Preserving Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., was chairman, reviewed national and state legislation 
affecting crosstie producers directly and indirectly. He referred 
especially to the ramifications of the Fair Labor Standards act 
and to the prohibition of shipment in interstate commerce of any 
crossties that are not produced in complete conformance with this 
act. He referred also to the effect of increasing taxes on cross- 
tie production and reviewed legislation now in contemplation 
affecting both tie producers and the railroads. 






The Western Maryland Operates Through Rugged Mountain Territory 


OAL is one of the basic commodities in production 
activities, and in the efficient transportation of 


coal, the Western Maryland is contributing much 


to the national effort. Its operations of this character 
are extremely varied, ranging from the running of coal 
trains of 10,000 tons and over at comparatively high 
speeds over certain sections of the railroad to other op- 
erations over rough mountain terrain where a helper is 
required for each ten loaded cars and trains with ten 
locomotives are not uncommon. This latter operation 
takes place over the W. M. lines in central West Vir- 
ginia and is but one of the many problems involved in 
getting coal from several fields on the west end of the 
railway. 

Despite the difficulties of operation on certain portions 
of the railway, high efficiency is maintained, as indicated 
by the following operating statistics, comparing the peak 
year of 1929 with 1941. 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


$3,824,403.04 


1941 
$22,810,109.83 


1929 


Gross Revenue $18,985,706.79 
Gross Ton Miles (Exclud- 
ing Locos. and Tenders) 
(Thousands) 
Number of Locos. Owned 
(Freight) 234 214 —20 
Average Tractive Power.. 65,306 68,787 3,481 
Gross Ton Miles Per 
Freight Train Mile .... 2,626 2,990 
32,901 


4,307,662 5,388,762 1,081,100 


Gross Ton Miles Per Train 

Ho 23,068 
Poun 

sand Gross Ton Miles... Z 197 
Number of Freight Loco- 

motive Failures 266 
Miles Per Failure y 13,923 
Miles Per Locomotive Day 47.5 
Car Miles Per Car Day... 37.7 


Coal for the 


Country’s 


F'urnaces 


Western Maryland contributes 
to the war effort with unique 
and efficient operation 


Coal is the most important traffic on the Western 
Maryland, amounting to about 50 per cent of the total 
tonnage. This percentage has been declining for some 
years, but not because of a diminution in coal traffic. 
Rather, by good service and alert traffic sales methods, 
the W. M. is increasing its tonnage of commodities other 
than coal, particularly on the high-speed, east-west 
through freight line between Connellsville, Pa., Hagers- 
town, Md., and the East. 


Where the Coal Is Mined 


In recent years, quite a number of mines on the line 
have been abandoned because of the depletion of the 
coal seams, but this tonnage has been offset by traffic 
from new mines. 

At the time the extension from Cumberland, Md., to 
Connellsville, Pa., was completed in 1912, it was in- 
tended primarily to form an important link with the 
western lines, and one of the main objectives was the 
movement of grain to Baltimore, an elevator having been 
built at Port Covington there to further serve this traffic. 
This line still serves its original purpose, but a few 
years after its construction, the W. M. acquired isolated 
branch lines in the Somerset, Pa., and Fairmont, W. 
Va., coal fields. As is shown on the accompanying map, 


.the W. M. has no direct connection between these 


branches and its main line but has worked out trackage 
rights in each case. 

In the Fairmont field, Pittsburgh gas coal, running 
high in volatile, with fairly low ash and sulphur content, 
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is mined. The Somerset field produces coal with a much 
— volatile content, but which is a high grade steam 
coal. 

The branches in the Fairmont field consist of the 
Fairmont-Helen’s Run, extending between Chieftain, W. 
Va., and Ida May, 3.7 miles, with a spur between Caro- 
lina Junction and Carolina, 1.6 miles; also the Fairmont- 
Bingamon, between Hutchison, W. Va., and Wyatt, 8.5 
miles. 

Coal from the mines on these branches is handled 
to the main line by trains operating under trackage rights 
over the B. & O. from Hutchison, W. Va., to Bowest 
Junction, Pa., 79 miles, and another W. M. branch from 
Bowest Junction to Bowest, 1.5 miles. 

The Somerset Coal field is served by five miles of 
track and spurs in Pennsylvania. It is reached by 
trackage rights over the B. & O. between Coal Junction, 
Pa., and Rockwood Junction, 22 miles. The segregated 
George’s Creek branches in Maryland are also served 
by trackage rights, in this case over the Cumberland 
& Pennsylvania, between Tannery, Md., and Western- 
port, 10 miles. These branches were formerly connected 
with the main line, but this connection has been aban- 
doned, since operation over the C. & P. gave a better 
grade line and shorter distance. The coal from all these 
outlying branches reaches the W. M. at different junc- 
tions, but the classification is centered at Cumberland, 
Md., along with the coal arriving at that point from the 
Elkins line. 


A Coal Railroad 


The line from Cumberland to Elkins, 112 miles, and 
the branches beyond are essentially for the handling of 
coal, although general traffic is increasing. This line, 
including the Belington and Huttonsville branches, was 
formerly the West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh. The 
traffic handled originally consisted principally of coal 
and lumber, but the lumber has now largely been de- 
pleted and coal remains the principal item of originat- 
ing tonnage. There are several large mines on this 
line between West Virginia Central Junction and 
Thomas. 

The former Coal & Iron, between Elkins, W. Va., and 
Durbin, 47 miles, was acquired as a connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. However, within the last ten years, 
a portion of the Sewell seam was found to be mineable 
along this line, although the production is not very large 
because of the thin vein. Between Elkins and Cheat 
Junction, the C. & I. serves as a connection with one of 
the most unusual sections of railways in the country, the 


Coal Jet. 






Connellsville 


Cumberland 
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former Greenbriar, Cheat & Elk, which was acquired by 
the W. M. in 1927. 


Unusual Operations 


The G. C. & E. extends between Cheat Junction, W. 
Va., and Webster Springs, 88 miles, crossing the back- 
bone of a mountain range and reaching an altitude of 
over 4,000 ft., the highest point reached by a standard 
gage railway in the East. The W. M. operates the line 
between Cheat Junction and Bergoo, 75 miles, and the 
portion of the line between Bergoo and Webster Springs, 
13 miles, is leased to the West Virginia Midland. Sev- 
eral narrow-gage logging lines connect with the G. C. 
& E., but the principal tonnage is coal and an average 
of 150 cars of this commodity are loaded on this portion 
of the railroad daily. 

When the W. M. took over actual operations of the 
G. C. & E. in March, 1928, it found the property in a 
run-down condition. Track work had been neglected 
for some time, the rails were light, kinked and of ir- 
regular lengths and the bridges were in a sad state of 
disrepair. By the expenditure of considerable sums and 
by careful planning, the railway has been brought up to 
a standard adequate for the purpose it serves. It is 
now laid with 90-lb. rail on treated ties, bridges have 
been strengthened and maintenance is current and con- 
tinuous rather than sporadic. 

However, it was not possible to do anything about 
grade and curvature without an extensive and extremely 
expensive line relocation and the topographical features 
of the railway remain much as they were originally. 
Between Bergoo and Laurel Bank, 21 miles, the line runs 
at the bottom of a deep, narrow valley, with a ruling 
grade of 1.5 per cent against loaded trains and con- 
siderable curvature, although none of the curves are par- 
ticularly sharp. 

From Laurel Bank to Summit, a climb of over 
3,000 ft. is made in 12 miles, and this includes an 
almost constant 3.7 per cent grade, uncompensated, 
against loaded traffic, with practically no tangent and 
almost every variety of curve up to 30 deg. 


Operations Under Difficulties 


For many years, it was considered impossible to op- 
erate over this line with straight-connected locomotives 
and trains were hauled with some of the largest Shay 
geared locomotives ever built. These were 4-4-4-4’s, 
with 46-in. driving wheels, 17-in. cylinders, 200-lb. steam 
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pressure, total weight of. 302,400 Ib., and tractive power 


of 52,200 Ib. These were expensive to operate and 
maintain, and the cost of operation per 1,000 gross ton 
miles was well over $1 for some years, being 95 cents 
per 1,000 gross ton miles in 1934, the last year the Shays 
were operated. In 1941, separate costs were not kept 
for this particular line, but the total cost of the entire 
district west of Elkins, including many light traffic 
branches, was only 67 cents per 1,000 gross ton miles. 
This decrease was brought about through improvement 
in the line and through the operation of straight-con- 
nected instead of geared locomotives. 

The engines now used are H-8 type, 2-8-0 Consolida- 
tions, equipped with super-heaters. They have 25-in. 
cylinders, 52-in. drivers and carry 200 Ib. steam pres- 
sure. Their total weight is 244,500, or 57,900 Ib. less 
than the Shays, while their tractive power is 61,298 Ib., 
or 9,098 lb. greater. As stated previously, the capacity 
of each Consolidation up the steep grade from Laurel 
Bank is ten loaded cars. The maximum tonnage handled 
up this grade is 6,500 tons, and the average tonnage is 
about 4,000 tons. 


A Unique Terminal 


The center of operations for the G. C. & E. is at 
Spruce, W. Va., an engine terminal and yard that are 
unique in many respects. In the first place, they are 


situated on a mountain top at over 4,000 ft. elevation, the 
highest terminal in the East. They are also unique in 
that there are no highways of any kind anywhere near 
them and, except for the railway, the only means of: 
reaching them is on foot or on horseback; for some 
months each winter, heavy snows make even this ap- 


Right: A 10,000-Ton Train 
of Coal on the Main Line 
of the W. M. 


Below: Coal Forms the 
Principal Single Item of 
W. M. Traffic 
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proach difficult and frequently impossible. The 55 men, 
all employed by the W. M., who make this their head- 
quarters, live in company houses with their families. 
The railway provides a schoolhouse and employs a teach- 
er at Spruce for the children of employees. Since there 
is no passenger service on this portion of the railway, 
when the services of a physician are required, he is 
brought in by track motor car. Coal, water and sand- 
ing facilities are maintained at Spruce. The terminal 
also includes small locomotive and car shops, and is a 
section headquarters. 

The method of operation followed on this line is to 
concentrate the loads at various yards while the empties 
are being distributed, then take as large a train_as pos- 
sible up the heavy grade to Spruce, with the assistance 
of helpers that have been engaged in mine run service. 
The West Virginia Midland brings coal into Bergoo, 
where four engines are kept at all times by the W. M. 
to serve several mines in that vicinity. Empties are 
brought down the hill from Spruce by a “hill crew”, and 
distributed to the mine tipples from there. In the same 
manner, loaded cars are pulled from the mine yards and 
concentrated in the small yard at Laurel Bank at the 
foot of the mountain. 

The cost of helper service on this district amounts to 
about 45 per cent of the total operating cost. For this 
reason, helper engine operation is scheduled at times 
and runs where it will do the most good, and helpers 
make up trains of from 70 to 90 loaded cars for hauling 
up the grade to Spruce from Laurel Bank. From Spruce, 
which is two miles beyond the high point at Summit, 
there is a descending grade of 1.67 into Cheat Junction, 
39 miles, and from that point to Elkins, the line is located 
in a broad valley and is relatively level, so that no acute 


operating problems are encountered east of Spruce. Un- 
der this system of operation, coal from the extreme west 
end of the railroad (off the West Virginia Midland) is 
moved into Bergoo in the forenoon, passes through Elkins 
early the following morning and arrives at Cumberland, 
222 miles from Webster Springs, on the following day 
for classification and movement east. 


East from Elkins 


Until arrival at Elkins yard, no classification is made. 
The cars remain in the Elkins yard only a short time 
and the only classification made there is the segregation 
of the relatively small amount of westbound coal from 
the eastbound. Coal from the other branches is also added 
and the trains are dispatched to\Cumberland. 

‘East from Elkins the line traverses a broad valley at 
easy grades for 12 miles; then, after a 2-mile climb in- 
volving a 2.35 grade, the line descends at the same maxi- 
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mum grade for the next 8 miles, where it approaches the 
stiff 17-mile climb through picturesque Blackwater 
canyon; the line through the canyon reaching a maxi- 
mum grade of 3.75 for 6.1 miles. On this climb, how- 
ever, the curvature is materially less than on the G. C. 
& E. hill, although extensive helper service is required. 
The -average tonnage per train on this grade is 5,000 
tons. Efficient operation on both grades is enhanced by 


A Modern Track Scale Is 
Maintained at Knobmount 
Yard 


hot water jet rail washers on all locomotives, which are 
connected directly with the boiler jets just back of the 
rear drivers. These were installed primarily for wash- 
ing sand from the rails, an important function when it 
is considered that all loaded trains on these grades have 
from five to ten locomotives. In the winter time, the 
washers are also extremely useful in clearing snow from 
the rails, 

At Thomas, just beyond the summit of the Blackwater 
canyon grade, there are several mines and the loads from 
these mines are used to fill out tonnage on the trains that 
have come up the grade. Further fill-outs are made at 
mines between Thomas and Cumberland, since the line 
descends into the Potomac valley and follows a river 
grade all the way to Knobmount. Here the principal 
coal classification yard is located, directly across the 
Potomac river from Cumberland proper. It has a ca- 
pacity of 2,500 cars and is equipped with rapid-weigh- 
ing scales and other facilities necessary to a modern 
coal yard, including floodlighting for night operations. 


Trains on the Boston & 
Maine’s Eastern Division 
Pass Through a Large 
Train Shed at Salem, Mass. 
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Eastbound coal from all of the operations described, 
after being consolidated, weighed and classified at Knob- 
mount, moves over the main line from Cumberland to 
Hagerstown, 80 miles. The grades against the direc- 
tion of loaded traffic are easy, the most severe being an 
ascending grade of 1.1 per cent for seven miles, from 
Williamsport to Hagerstown. .On this line, new 4-6-6-4 
single expansion articulated locomotives with a tractive 
force of 95,000 lb. purchased in 1940 from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works are used. The mechanical features 
of these locomotives were described in detail in the Rail- 
way Age of January 25, 1941, page 209. They regularly 
handle 10,000 tons of coal at average speeds of over 40 
m.p.h. from Cumberland to Hagerstown and _ have 
handled 11,670 actual net tons of coal in one train. After 
passing through Hagerstown yard, the coal moves in 
several directions, as shown on the map, the majority 
being hauled by the W. M. to Shippensburg, Pa., 35 
miles, for delivery to connections there for movement to 
eastern metropolitan centers and New England. 
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One of the D. L. & W. Double-Sheathed Box Cars Built by the Magor Car Corporation 


D. L. & W. 50-Ton Box Cars 


Magor Car Corporation delivers double-sheathed box-cars of 


A.A.R. standard design — 


ELIVERY is now being made of 400 fifty-ton gen- 
D eral purpose box cars from the Magor Car 
Corporation’s plant at Passaic, N. J., to the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. These 40-ft. 6-in. steel- 
sheathed wood-lined cars conform in all essential details 
to the approved 1937 A. A. R. type car of this class. 
With this series of cars, the Lackawanna is reviving its 
use of the Phoebe Snow emblem. The 400 cars being 
built by Magor are a part of a construction program 
of 1,000 cars approved by the road’s management in 
1941, 


Underframe Details 


The center sills are constructed of A. A. R. standard 
Z sections welded from buffer to buffer along the top 
flanges. The side sills and end sills are rolled-steel 
angles. The body bolster is of the built-up type with 
the bolster top cover plate extending from side sill to 
side sill, and the bottom cover plates extending from the 
side sill to the body bolster filler. The cover plates are 
both welded and riveted in place. The body side bearing 
braces are of the built-up welded type and are applied 
between the bolster diaphragms. The cross _ bearer 
diaphragms are of plain carbon steel pressed to the re- 
quired shapes. The floor supports are made of 4-in. Z 
bars and extend from end sill to end sill in five sections. 
The buffer and front draft lug are built up by welding 


and riveting, and the buffer is designed for the use of © 


the Union centering device. The Symington-Gould 
Corporation and the National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Company shared in the order for Type E bottom 
rotary-operated 6%4-in, by 8-in. straight-shank couplers 


952 


Lightweight 45,800 lb. 


and yokes. The draft gears were furnished by Card- 
well-Westinghouse. 


Body Construction 


The side sheathing is of copper-bearing steel 0.10 in. 
thick with full lap joints at all side posts. The side posts 





General Weights and Dimensions of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western 50-Ton Box Cafs 


PE ES Bic o5 ttn eriate a2 os aicls ota jite's oa 0's b. slate aloe oa wee 45,800 
1 ARE OS PRI Be vce cd Po Vea 3 2 | Ra 40- 6 
Length over couplers (knuckles closed, extreme), ft.-in......... 44- 8% 
TU Seen EO IN OE MPT PRE RNN Sg iob p'6 6-5 bb v0} 06 4b 05s beeen 9- 2 
EEL EOUET OUAP TOINEOS TENT s soa. 505s ow tie SS sis. s 3 6 he wde w 6 ie 9-10% 
Width of side door opening, ft-in. .......ccccccesscccsvcoses 6- 0 
Height inside, in’ clear at: Caves, ftisin. ...0scccceccccccccccee 10- 0 
Peignt trom rail to top of oor, Ftin. 6.0.60. eco e cececesest 3- 7% 
Height from rail to top of running boards, ft.-in.............. 14- 6% 
Height of side-door opening, in the clear, MMA. isso deh uees 9- 411/16 
Pees UREN ROEM Sh ee 5 cro 5130.0 Cig areie Siclee be 8 Scie Sig ere 68s eieree 30- 8% 
ROMER RUNSIE A ONE. EE co lele cies cbse Kew bord ona @ sisi lew awe ees 3,712 





are A. A. R. 3-in. Z bars and the door posts are 4-in. 
by 3-in. by %4-in. rolled steel angles at the door opening 
which is 6 ft. in width. The corner posts are formed W 
sections which are riveted to the ends, sides, side plates 
and side sills. Dreadnaught steel ends are applied in 
two sections. The side doors were furnished by the 


Youngstown Steel Door Company, using Camel roller 
lift fixtures. The roof is of No. 14 gage galvanized cop- 
per-bearing steel as manufactured by Standard Railway 
Equipment and the running boards are of select grade 
yellow pine. 

All side lining is of select grade yellow pine dressed 
to 1%4¢ in. thick by 5\%g¢ in. face, tongue-and-grooved. 
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Each board extends in one piece from the door post cap 
to the steel end. The end lining is of the same grade 
of pine and is likewise applied in a single piece vertically 
on the car ends. Select yellow pine, 134 in. by 546% 
in., is used for the flooring and the joints are caulked 





Brake End of the Lackawanna’s 50-Ton Box Cars 


with Milar red caulking cement. The floor boards are 
held in place by MacLean-Fogg water-tight bolts. 


Brake Equipment and Trucks 


The air brakes are the AB 10 type freight brake 
furnished by Westinghouse, and the cars have Ajax 
hand brakes. Royal Type K brake regulators were 
applied at both ends of each car. 





Atlas 65-Ton Diesel- 
Electric Switching Loco- 
motive Powered With 
Two 200-Hp. Engines 
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The trucks are of the Symington-Gould spring-plank- 
less, double-truss type of 50-ton capacity with a 5-ft. 
6-in. wheelbase. The side-frame and bolster castings 
are Grade B annealed steel. They are arranged for 
the application of five outer single A. A. R. coil springs 
and one Cardwell-Westinghouse friction spring. The 
chilled-iron wheels for all the cars were obtained from 
the American Car and Foundry Company, and the 
treads are ground. The journal bearings were furnished 
by the Magnus Metal Corporation and the journal-box 
lids from the Railway Steel Spring Company. The 
brake beams and brake-beam supports are divided be- 
tween the Chicago Railway Equipment Company and 
the Buffalo Brake Beam Company. Creco bottom rod 
supports and Schaefer brake-beam hangers were applied 
to the cars. 


Atlas 65-Ton 


Diesel-Electric Switcher 


NE of the recent developments of The Atlas Car 
& Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is a 65-ton 
Diesel-electric locomotive having a starting trac- 
tive force of 39,000 Ib. and available in track gages from 
a minimum of 36 in. to the standard gage. These loco- 
motives have underframes of heavy rolled-steel sections 
and plate fabricated by a combination of riveting and 
welding. The power plant consists of two Diesel engines, 





Principal Weights and Dimensions of the Atlas 65-Ton Diesel-Electric 


Locomotive 
Walstt: It: WSCA I on. Se ccc cusiaceteee dl cnadeundewusee’s 130,000 
OMe Oes SON GEO I oa aa sia Wao o cian outs aeee does bbcee 39,000 
ECan ees NONGEe CUARIN © o oos n vies 'nin cia aadekecndaandeseneans 14,900 
Speed at continuous tractive force, m.p.h. ............. cee ee ae 6.1 
DRAINS GENO GNM AMIN oo. 6 55 vba e ohare cave weekenaes's 30 
Track gage, minimum 36-in. standard, in. .............-00eeeee 56% 
WR NO El oo here odo 0s Sccdwueeademecees Sieccewsen 9-11 
SHOE OUOUMEU IGE i dcru hacen vneeeselddideakoesecaavaaduaae 13-0 
Length, over coupler knuckles, ft.-in. ........ccccccccccccccccs 36-0 
"EVGG: WNGGINESE FERS esi ce isc cceeee wands SpatVadaasoxdenes 5-3 
"ERE COMO SERB oS Sedan okd.o:s 6 Hs emi eaeuw adn eimadssaenans 16-0 
UGCA COMMENTING cues encacn Wane diadadkaeinaskeeus 250 
Wiheels, sone ter CimMiOlO I. | oo i iis ec ccccucesndsendevese 33 





either Cummins, Model HBIS-600 or, when specified, 
Hercules Model DFXD. 

The Cummins engines are supercharged, six-cylinder 
having 47%-in. bore by 6-in. stroke, each rated 200 hp. 
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at 1,800 r. p. m. The Hercules engines are not super- 
charged and are six-cylinder, 534-in. bore by 6-in. 
stroke, rated 193 hp. at 1,600-r. p. m. 

The generators used with either engine are Westing- 
house No. 193, shunt-wound, single-bearing, self-ven- 
tilated, continuously rated at 300 amp., 400 volts. The 
traction motors, four in number, are Westinghouse No. 
1443-A, series-wound, self-ventilated type, continuously 
rated at 300 amp., 300 volts. The motors are mounted 
in Atlas cast-steel totally enclosed, double-reduction, 
spur-geared drives with anti-friction bearing throughout. 
The storage battery equipment consists of 16 cells, 235 
amp.-hr. capacity, charged by automotive type genera- 
tors on each engine. 


New Books... 


The Reorganization of Railroad Corporations, by William H. 
Moore. 173 pages. 9 in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth, $3; Bound 
in paper, $2.50. Published by the American Council on Public 
Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Just now the problems of railroad reorganization are in a shade 
cast by war traffic and inflated gross revenues. But they are 
just as perplexing as ever and will undoubtedly become front- 
page news again for the industry when the war is over. In spite 
of the times, Dr. Moore’s study should win the readership its 
subject deserves. 

In one sense, a reading of it will help the average railroad man 
clear up confusion in his mind on the subject. For the book 
strips the major cases now pending of legal wordiness and re- 
views them in concise units. Also the political background and 
aims of Section 77 are made as clear as their essentially compli- 
cated nature will allow. The chapters on “Reorganization Prior 
to 1933” and “Reorganization Personnel” are especially helpful 
in showing how committees, receivers or trustees and reorgani- 
zation managers are appointed and operate. 

In another sense, the book may re-confuse the average non- 
lawyer reader—because it goes so deeply, probes and questions 
so many procedures now accepted as truths, that it may generate 
confusion on points hitherto accepted as “settled.” Perhaps this 
is the price that one must pay for worthwhile education. For 
future reference, this reviewer places on the record the fact that 
he warned you, despite its great merits—this book is not a 
“handy guide to the reorganization problem.” 

The book’s depth stems principally from the author’s tendency 
to discuss far more than his title indicates—such as true value; 
the nature of relative liens; the trick of “trading on the equity” ; 
divisional mortgages, etc. In so doing, the book opens up a 
world of speculation, of dilemmas not before apparent; of con- 
flicting interests which seem to make orderly or just settlement 
a “will-o’-the-wisp.” Perhaps that is why Dr. Moore himself 
despairs of finding an adequate “composition” theory of reor- 
ganization and leans ‘toward absolute priority—i. e. new capitali- 
zation should take in secured creditors 100 per cent in order of 
lien priority, the devil taking the hindmost. He sees in such a 
principle not only definiteness but a heaithy means of introducing 
caution into future bonding of railroad properties. 

So minded, the author must, perforce, oppose continued par- 
ticipation of old stockholders and management in reorganized 
companies. He writes on this subject: “The really serious con- 
sequences of the practice of allowing former equity holders to 
come through reorganization with any right of value chiseled 
from the property of the senior claimant lies not in the equity 
or inequity of the specific cases. Application of the doctrine of 
relative priority carries with it important social implications re- 
specting the types of financial structures which are encouraged 
thereby. . . . If the railroad managements may secure the gains 
of large borrowing for their equity-holding constituency and at 
the same time feel confident that they will be left in control 
after default, the prospect of building financial structures that 
will not need periodic readjustment is not encouraging. Only 
by a strict application of the doctrine of absolute priority which 
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The locomotives are equipped with single-station con- 
trol so arranged that either power plant can be cut out 
and the locomotive operated on the other power plant. 
The brake equipment is Westinghouse No. 14 EL com- 
bined straight and automatic air brake. Air is provided 
by two water-cooled, 66 ft. capacity air compressors, one 
driven by each engine. 

The four-wheel trucks under these locomotives are 
fabricated from rolled steel plates by riveting and weld- 
ing. ; 

Each truck is a complete unit with two driving 
motors, fully equalized brakes and sander equipment. 
oe type equalizers are used between springs and 
boxes. 


would make the stockholders take the consequences of the 
financing methods employed can non-rigid financial structures be 
made more popular with those controlling railroad finances.” 

With many of the conclusions reached, your reviewer cannot 
agree. Also the subject of “value” of railroad property appears 
to merit less impatient discussion by the author. Further certain 
sections of the book suffer from unnecessary abstruseness—the 
discussion of economic rent, for example. 

But the book as a whole is sound, all of it is honest and ac- 
curate and the author has performed a notable job of excavation, 
compounding and grading. His studies were carried on under 
a fellowship of the Brookings Institute and the publishing or- 
ganization is a reliable, public-spirited body. The writing is 
clean and the classification of material, admirable. 


A History of the Texas Railroads by S. G. Reed. 822 pages, 9 
in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Published by the St. Clair Pub- 
lishing Company, 3702 Mt. Vernon St., Houston, Tex. Price 
55:50. 


This is a well written and interesting book, which describes the 
transportation conditions in Texas under Spanish and Mexican 
rule, the early history of railroad development in that state and 
traces this development through the years to the present time. 
Throughout its pages, although it is primarily a history of trans- 
portation, a portion of an epic story of the development of a great 
state and a great nation is indirectly told. 

The author, who retired as freight traffic manager of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana on October 1, 1937, 
had accumulated a large collection of old records, books, news- 
papers and magazine articles for years prior to his retirement, 
and has spent several years since in compiling and organizing 
this and other available material and in writing this book. The 
result is a volume full of interesting and authentic detail, telling, 
for example, of the dangers and problems confronting the early 
settlers of Texas and the political and financial difficulties en- 
countered by those promoting railroad construction during a 
period which included the Civil War and the panic of 1873. 

Land grants, which played a large part in the development of 
Texas railroads, are discussed at length and facts and figures are 
given, in instances where they are available, that refute to a 
great extent the popular conception of the public regarding land- 
grant roads and the profits that were derived from land grants. 

In spite of the mass of detail and information included in this 
book, it is unusually well organized and interestingly written. 
The first third of the book deals with general developments and 
early history as it concerned railroad financing, construction and 
development. Another third of the book deals separately with 
the development of individual roads, including the short inde- 
pendent lines as well as the major systems. The remainder of 
the book deals with general problems after the Civil War, in- 
cluding government regulation, the development of traffic and 
changes in traffic; rates; changes in railroad operation, financ- 
ing and management; and modern ‘traffic and transportation 
problems as they exist in the State of Texas. 
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Carriers Set New 
Tank Car Record 


Haul 640,478 barrels a day 
into east coast area in 
week ending May 2 


The tank car movement of oil into the 
east coast area soared to a new all-time 
high with an average of 640,478 barrels a 
day for the week ending May 2, according 


to an announcement of Petroleum Coordi-: 


nator Harold L. Ickes. This was an in- 
crease of 13.4 per cent over the preceding 
week, when the movement averaged 564,- 
750 barrels a day. Oil shipments from 
California to Oregon and Washington in- 
creased slightly over the preceding week— 
from 29,314 barrels daily to 29,429 barrels. 

In handling the week’s movement into 
the east, the 21 oil companies particinat- 
ing loaded 19,926 cars. Including cars 
that were on the way back west for re- 
loading, it is estimated that the east coast 
service was employing about 45,000 cars, 
taken largely from other sections of the 
country. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ickes has requested ac- 
tion that will make an estimated 5,000 
additional tank cars immediately available 
for hauling petroleum and its products to 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific 
Northwest states. Issued as a formal rec- 
ommendation, the request calls for a re- 
duction in the lay-over time of empty tank 
cars at refineries and terminals. 

Under the speed-up plan, no more than 
one day’s supply of empty tank cars will 
be held either at refineries or at water and 
pipe line terminals. Refineries may, how- 
ever, hold two-days’ supply of empty tank 
cars if these are to be used to haul avia- 
tion gasoline, aviation gasoline componcnts, 
special napthas, toluol, and toluene, all of 
which are important to the war effort. 

Deputy Coordinator Ralph K. Davies 
said that, although the actual number of 
cars in service in the curtailment areas may 
not increase, the speed-up of cars handled 
will have the effect of making an estimated 
5,000 more tank cars available for service. 

At the same time Mr. Ickes has an- 
nounced an eight-point program which is 
designed to increase heavy fuel oil sup- 
plies in the east and to increase still fur- 
ther the “extraordinary” movement of oil 
by tank car. The program includes the 
formation of a joint tank car subcommittce 
for the east, middle-west, and gulf coast 
districts, “charged with the responsibility 
of obtaining maximum efficiency in the 
use of all tank cars employed by the 





petroleum industry, assuring that such tank 
cars are utilized to meet the critical prob- 
lems of petroleum supply in each district,” 
and the utilization of rail facilities for the 
movement of at least 100,000 barrels of oil 
daily up the Atlantic seaboard from the 
south. 

Also, action was taken on Capital Hill 
this week looking toward the amelioration 
of the oil shortage in the east coast area. 
The Senate on May 6 adopted an amend- 
ment to the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation bill which would authorize the 
Maritime Commission to spend not less 
than $20,000,000 from its construction fund 
for the construction of towboats and barges 
adapted for use in the transportation of 
oil, gasoline, fuels, and other commodities 
over the inland or coastal waters of the 
United States. 

Later in the week the Senate committee 
on commerce favorably reported Senate 
Resolution 241, introduced by Senator 
Maybank, Democrat of South Carolina, 
which would authorize the investigation of 
whether or not the use of inland water- 
ways for the transportation of petroleum 
products and other commodities may be 
increased. 


President Signs War Department 
Civil Bill 
President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 
6736, the War Department Civil Functions 
Appropriation Bill, which carries appropri- 
ations for rivers and harbors work during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 


ODT Issues Master Plan for Local 
Transport Programs 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
now has available copies of the manual 
published by its Division of Local Trans- 
port for the purpose of describing in de- 
tail methods for setting up systems of 
staggered hours and group riding in com- 
munities throughout the country. Copies of 
the manual have been sent to the gover- 
nors of all the states and to mayors and 
other chief executives of all communities 
with a population of 10,000 or more. 

Other copies, said an ODT announce- 
ment of May 8, “are available for distri- 
bution to interested groups and individuals 
throughout the country through such or- 
ganizations as the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and various labor organi- 
zations.” The manual was prepared in 
connection with the recent call by Director 
Eastman of ODT for organization on a 
nationwide basis of emergency passenger 
transportation programs like those already 
operating in several communities. 
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Warns States On 
“Trade Barriers’ 


i 


General Somervell raps truck 
limits and also those on 
train lengths 


The federal-state conference on war re- 
strictions and “trade barriers” heard Lieu- 
tenant General Brehon B. Somervell, chief 
of the War Department’s Services of Sup- 
ply, warn on May 7 that if the states do 
not voluntarily remove such restrictions on 
the war effort as now impede the trans- 
portation of war materials, the federal gov- 
ernment will be forced to act on its own 
behalf. General Somervell was the con- 
cluding speaker at the three-day confer- 
ence which was called by President Roose- 
velt to permit the federal and state officials 
to discuss the ways and means of relaxing 
and removing certain state laws and regu- 
lations which have the effect of slowing 
down the war effort. 

“We have found,” declared General 
Somervell, “numerous instances of unrea- 
sonably rigid enforcement of state truck- 
ing regulations that have delayed highway 
shipments of vital war materials. Truck 
drivers have even been sent to jail for tech- 
nical violations and state and local officers 
have stubbornly refused to use common 
sense in the matter of loading laws. We 
find the same trouble in rail transporta- 
tion. If we’re going to use our rails to 
the fullest extent to win this war, we’re 
going to have to relax special limitations 
on train lengths and similar matters.” 

Also, at the concluding day’s sessions 
the delegates were told by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard that “in transporta- 
tion—by rail, truck, or ship—the situation 
is so tight that we cannot afford to move 
anything that is not absolutely essential.” 

“Neither can we afford any useless load- 
ing and unloading, round-about routing, or 
empty backhauls,” continued Mr. Wickard. 
“In fact, there is so much to be moved 
that usually it is a case of which essential 
product has priority over other essential 
goods.” (Inquiry at the Association of 
American Railroads revealed that the pres- 
ent situation regarding the car supply does 
not justify Mr. Wickard’s statement. An 
A. A. R. spokesman said that the carriers 
were handling all freight being offered to 
them at the present time.) 

Another speaker at the conference was 
William C. Crow, chief of the transporta- 
tion and warehousing branch, Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, United States 
(Continued on page 964) 
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Hearing on Public 
Aids to Transport 


Study board will hear inter- 
ested parties at session 
“= beginning June 29 


Public hearings in connection with the 
investigation of public aids to transporta- 
tion being made by the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research as directed by the 
Transportation Act of 1940 will open in 
Washington, D. C., on June 29. .The hear- 
ings, which are expected to be concluded 
before July 4, will be held in the Depart- 
mental Auditorium on Constitution avenue 
between Twelfth and Fourteenth streets. 

The purpose of the hearings, as stated 
in the Board’s announcement of May 11, 
“is to afford interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to present basic statistical data and 
to submit evidence bearing on the princi- 
ples and methods which may be- applied 
in determining the extent of public aids 
and in allocating the cost of such aids.” 
Arguments on matters of policy which 
are not related to the measurement of 
public aid will not be heard at that time. 
It is planned to consider public aids to 
highway, railway, and water transporta- 
tion in that order; while “an opportunity 
also will be given for presentations con- 
cerning related aspects of public aids to 
airway and pipeline transport.” 

Parties are being requested to submit 
their evidence in the form of exhibits 
where practicable. And persons intending 
to participate should notify the Board not 
later than May 25, giving an estimate of 
the time required for direct presentation. 
Cross-examination and rebuttal testimony 
will be permitted “within reasonable 
limits.” Exhibits must be prepared and 
circulated among parties in advance, with 
six copies of each going to the Board not 
later than June 15. The Board also ex- 
pects to present for examination by par- 
ties prior to the hearing exhibits summar- 
izing data on public aids which have been 

sémbled by its staff. 

The May 11 announcement included a 
list of “some issues deemed important in 
the study of public aids.” It was sug- 
gested that parties may submit evidence 
on some or all of the issues listed, but they 
are not limited to such questions. The 
list follows: 


A. General 

1. The reasons for including or excluding inter- 
est and tax equivalents in the determination 
of public aids to transportation. 

2. The extent to which work relief expenditures 
for the construction and maintenance of 
transportation: facilities should be charged to 
the general public as relief for unemployment 
rather than to transportation. 

3. The extent to which obsolescence should be 
recognized in determining the public aids 
which should be charged to present users of 
transportation facilities. 

B. Highway 

1. The specific taxes, fees and other payments 
which may be regarded as offsets to public 
aids. The payments to be considered include 
the following: 

a. State and local gasoline taxes, and the re- 
lated problem of “diversion.” 
. State and local registration fees. 
. Property taxes on motor vehicles. 
. Mileage and gross revenue taxes. 
. Federal excises on gasoline and lubricating 


nm Cone 


oils. 
. Federal manufacturers’ excise on motor ve- 
hicles. 
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2. The specific factors which should govern the 
allocation of highway costs, by classes of 
highways, between the community as a whole 
(general taxpayers) and motor vehicle oper- 
ators. 

3. The specific factors which should govern the 
allocation of the motor vehicle operators’ 
share of highway costs among classes of ve- 
hicles. The characteristics of the highway, 
of the vehicle, and of the traffic must all be 
considered in formulating principles of cost 
allocation, 

C. Railway 

1. The amount of public aid extended to the 
railroads by means of land grants and other 
early developmental aids. 

2. The extent to which the railroads have made 
compensation for Federal land "gaa in re- 
duced rates on governmental traffic. 

3. The amount of public aid extended to the 
railroads by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. 

4. The amount and incidence of the public aid 
which may be involved in financing grade- 
crossing separations between railways and 
highways. 

5. The amount and incidence of the public aid 
which may be involved in financing railway 
bridge alterations and relocations occasioned 
by waterway improvements. 

D. Waterway 

1. The extent of public aid to water transpor- 
tation provided by public terminal facilities. 

2. The svecific methods by which the costs of 
multiple-purpose river development projects 
should be allocated between navigation and 
ether functions. 

3. The extent to which past expenditures on 
waterwavs and terminals which are no longer 
used and useful for navigation should be 
treated as obsolete and therefore disregarded 
in determining public aid to present users. 

4. Criteria for the determination of amortization 
rates for capital expenditures on waterway 
and terminal facilities. 

E. Airway 

1. Methods by which the amount of public aid 
involved in mail payments to domestic air 
carriers may be determined. 

2. The amount of public aid provided by Fed- 
eral airways and public airports, and_allo- 
cation of those costs between commercial car- 
riers and other users. 

F. Pipeline 

1. The amount of public aid which may have 

been extended to pipeline transportation. 


C. & E. I. Magazine to Cea 
Publication for Duration 


Following the death on April 11 of L. S. 
Holman, who served for 19 years as editor 
of the C. & E. I. Flyer magazine, it has 
been decided to suspend publication, con- 
cluding with the April issue, for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


Representation of Employees 


The National Mediation Board has cer- 
tified election results wherein the United 
Construction Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, C. I. O., was “duly designated and 
authorized” to represent the maintenance 
of way employees of the Harbor Belt Line 
for purposes of the Railway Labor Act. 


New Jersey Eases Tax Bills for 
Smaller Roads 


Legislation modifying the formula for 
figuring the railroads’ franchise tax bills 
in New Jersey will become effective fol- 
lowing recent approval by Governor Edi- 
son of a bill supported by most of the 
roads. No change is made in the rate al- 
ready in effect, but both a “floor” and a 
“ceiling” are .established. to narrow the 
range in which franchise charges will fluc- 
tuate, and it is provided that a blanket al- 
lowance of $200,000 may be deducted from 
the net income figures of each road before 
the tax is calculated. The smaller carriers, 
especially the Hudson & Manhattan, the 
New Jersey & New York, and the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, will bene- 
fit considerably through application of the 
$200,000 deduction. 
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Sees Roads Doing 
“Phenomenal Job” 


Reed reviews record which 
‘deserves the gratitude 
of the people” 


Railroads are today “doing the most 
phenomenal job in their history,” declared 
Senator Clyde Reed, Republican of Kansas, 
in a May 11 Senate speech outlining “the 
record_of the greatest transportation agency 
in the world, which should fill with pride 
the men who are making it, and which 
deserves the gratitude of the people of the 
United States.” Senator Reed spoke on 
“Transportation Conditions Relating to 
Freight Service,” and then proceeded to 
answer for his colleagues various specific 
questions about the wartime transport situ- 
ation. 

Insofar as the Senator knows, rail trans- 
portation is not now denied to anyone, but 
he thinks the carriers “must have more 
cars and engines to avoid a transportation 
crisis next fall.” In other words, he fears 
that ‘we are pretty close to the saturation 
point of efficiency”; that “it will be very 
difficult to obtain additional service through 
increasing efficiency alone.” Previously, 
the Senator had referred to the efforts of 
Director Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to obtain from the War 
Production Board increased materials allo- 
€ations for railroad equipment. If the East- 
man request be granted, Mr. Reed said, 
‘that will be one thing; if it is not granted, 
that will be another.” [The request was 
turned down by WPB, it has been learned.] 

In preparing for his speech, the Senator 
had a luncheon conference on May 9 with 
Director Eastman and M. J. Gormley, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the Association of 
American Railroads. In referring to that 
meeting he took occasion to say “a word 
of deserved praise” about those two men 
“who are most important in the efficient 
operation of the railroads at this time.” 
The name of “Joe Eastman,” he said, “is 
synonymous with faithful public service of 
the very highest quality”; while “Mike 
Gormley” also deserves “recognition and 
commendation for highly efficient service.” 
Recalling that Mr. Gormley became chair- 
man of the Car Service Division in 1922, 
Senator Reed went on to say that “there 
has been no serious car shortage since 
Mike Gormley brought order out of chaos 
and substituted system for guesswork.” 

The Senator’s review of the efficiency 
record of the railroads was based on data 
prepared for him by the A. A. R. with 
assistance from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and ODT. He told how the 
carriers in 1941 “performed more freight 


service than in any year in their history,’ 


pointing out that they did it with 25 per 
cent fewer cars than they had in 1926. To 
explain how this was done, he cited com- 
parative 1926 and 1941 measures of effi- 
ciency. The average freight car load was 
up nine per cent} and car-miles per car day 
were up 29 per cent. “This increased eff- 
ciency,” Senator Reed said, “more than off- 

(Continued on page 965) 
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Travel Situation 
Is “Explosive” 


Freight expansion likely to be 
orderly, but the demand for 
travel could zoom fast 


Thus far the railroads have met every 
demand for service made upon, them under 
wartime conditions, said John W. Barriger, 
III, federal manager of the Toledo, Peo- 
ria & Western and associate: director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, in an 
address delivered at the economic confer- 
ence of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks in New York on May 
7. The speaker called attention to the 
peculiar character of railroad service—a 
highly perishable commodity that cannot be 
ordered far in advance or stored until 
wanted—and also stressed that their prep- 
arations to meet the national emergency 
have not been aided (as are other indus- 
tries) by a Defense Plant Corporation set 
up to relieve them of financial liability for 
new facilities that may not be needed un- 
der post-war conditions. Despite these 
special difficulties, the ODT official told 
the bankers that, of all industries affected 
by wartime demands, the railroads alone 
have made a hit every time they have gone 
to bat. 

The speaker gave plain warning that this 
record must soon be blemished if the rail- 
roads cannot obtain the equipment and 
materials necessary to meet the unprece- 
dented demands that probably will be made 
for transportation. Even though there is 
every prospect of a large growth of freight 
traffic—accompanied by relocations of 
routes and facilities that will introduce 
real problems of the first magnitude—this 
growth is likely to proceed in such an or- 
derly and reasonable manner that inge- 
nuity and co-operative effort generally can 
cope with it successfully. But an unprece- 
dented volume of passenger traffic may 
develop with “explosive suddenness.” If 
it should, it will give rise to conditions 
that may affect vitally the entire future of 
the railway industry, because memories of 
personal inconveniences and _ hardships 
caused by inadequate passenger services 
will last, and be reflected in the post-war 
attitude of the public toward the railroads. 

The great responsibilities of railroad 
managements under such circumstances are 
recognized in the ODT, Mr. Barriger 
asserted, and it is the duty of that office 
to help them bear this burden, to control 
traffic by diverting or regulating or, if nec- 
essary, suspending it when conditions get 
beyond bounds, but always to act in co- 
operation with the railroads to further the 
war effort. Emphasizing once more his 
conviction that government control of rail- 
roads is not in the picture during World 
War II, he declared that the function of 
the Office of Defense Transportation is to 


Preserve the operating effectiveness of pri- - 


vate management. 

_ To provide transportation in the rapidly 
increasing quantities that the war effort 
will demand, private management needs an 
Organization that understands its necessi- 
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ties, one that can “run interference” for it 
to sweep obstacles out of the way, and this 
is another purpose guiding ODT activi- 
ties.. One obstacle—one of the luxuries the 
country cannot afford now—is the kind of 
competitive rivalry that adversely affects 
maximum transportation capacity. Mr. 
Barriger did not take the attitude that all 
competition is wasteful, and he specifically 
pointed out that competition that expands 
capacity must remain unaffected, but he did 
assert his belief that some considerations 
of competitive advantage that properly 
loom large in a picture of peacetime serv- 
ice must be curbed in wartime to insure 
the utmost development of transportation 
capacity. 

Equally important obstacles are those 
governmental regulations that restrain 
complete use of every bit of transportation 
capacity, and the speaker made it clear 
that such restrictions must be relaxed or 
modified whenever they impede full devel- 
opment of available capacity, no matter 
how much their operation may appear to 
be in the public interest under normal, 
peacetime conditions. 


Western Roads End Shipping of 
Private Automobiles 


The shipping of private automobiles by 
passengers on the extra ticket plan will 
be discontinued by Western railroads on 
June 1. Since these automobiles were 
shipped in freight cars, the practice was 
discontinued in order to make available 
every possible freight car to take care of 
the greatly increased demand for cars for 
war materials. 


Eastman Names Consultant on 
“State Barriers” 


Joseph E. Keller has been appointed by 
Director Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to be consultant on “state 
barriers.” He will deal with “problems 
affecting the interstate movement of petro- 
leum and other liquids needed in the war 
production drive.” 

Mr. Keller is a Washington, D. C., at- 
torney who has specialized in petroleum 
and radio law. 


Canada’s Roads in the First 
Quarter 


In the first quarter of the current year 
Canadian Pacific gross revenues were $57,- 
644,844 (up $12,232,184 over last year). 
Operating expenses were $47,660,833 (up 
$10.768,579) and net operating income was 
$9,984,011 (up $1,463,605). For March 
alone, net revenues were $3,785,935 (an 
increase of $539,860)—being derived from 
gross at $20,746,457 (a rise of $4,126,481) 
and expenses at $16,960,522 (up $3,586,- 
621). 

The Canadian National had March 
operating revenues totaling $28,706,000 (an 
increase of $5,177,994) ; operating expenses 
being $22,282,394 (a rise of $3,686,442) 
and net operating revenue $6,423,606 (an 
increase of $1,491,552). For the quarter, 
gross was $79,623,000 (up $14,924,533), 
expenses were $64,397,841 (up $10,390,- 
940), and operating net was $15,225,159 (a 
rise of $4,533,593). 
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How Co-Op Plan 
Works on C. N. R. 


Union collaboration has 
brought many employee sug- 
gestions for improved service 


The annual meeting in Montreal late in 
April of the System Joint Committee of 
the Maintenance of Way Section, operat- 
ing under the “union-management co-op- 
erative plan,” on the Canadian National, 
attracted more than ordinary attention this 
year because wide interest in this project 
has been aroused throughout the United 
States by proposals along similar lines re- 
cently sponsored by Donald Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, for 
general adoption by America’s war indus- 
try. To meet the demand for further in- 
formation on this plan the June issue of 
the Canadian National Magazine will in- 
clude a full account of the Montreal meet- 
ing. 

An editorial in Railway Age of April 
18, page 780, reviewed the background of 
this movement and outlined particularly 
the results obtained with it on the Balti- 
more & Ohio. In a letter published in Rail- 
way Age of May 9, page 907, Captain 
Otto Beyer—who was in charge of in- 
stalling the plan on both the B. & O. and 
the Canadian National—explained how the 
plan works in the maintenance of way de- 
partment of the C. N. R. 

The scope of the work of the Joint 
Committees is clearly laid down by con- 
stitution, the C. N. R. report explains. 
“The committees are required to confine 
their recommendations to such subjects as 
apply to the advancement of the industry 
under the jurisdiction of the chairman or 
to the welfare of the employees under his 
jurisdiction and to the betterment of the 
railway’s service to the public. It is ex- 
plicitly specified that no subject which 
would affect wage agreements is to be 
considered by the committees, nor do the 
committees deal with grievances which 
arise about working conditions established 
by agreements between the unions and the 
management, as other means are provided 
to take care of instances of this nature.” 

In 1941 the average number of C. N. R. 
maintenance of way employees was 22,200. 
During the year 114 meetings were held 
under the co-operative plan—one system- 
wide, three regional, and 110 divisional. 
Sixteen hundred and seventy-eight proposals 
were submitted to these meetings, of which 
968 were adopted, 391 dropped, 25 deferred, 
and 294 remained pending at the time of 
the annual meeting. Since the inception of 
the movement 18,908 subjects have been 
introduced, 14,267 by union representa- 
tives and 4,641 by the management. Of the 
grand total submitted 12,733, or 67.3 per 
cent, have been adopted. In cases where 
subjects are dropped the sponsor is always 
told why. 

Suggestions presented included such mat- 
ters as improving tools, care and distribu- 
tion of material, better housing, improve- 
ment and care of track cars, methods of 
work, accident prevention, rules, getting 
additional traffic, training employees, 
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greater regularity of employment, and bet- 
terments to appliances and equipment. 

A digest of the experience of the Cana- 
dian National in applying the co-operative 
plan in the mechanical department com- 
pletes the picture of its effect on that rail- 
road. The first meeting was held in Jan- 
uary, 1925, and by April, 1927, the move- 
ment had been extended to cover the whole 
system. A total of 27,105 suggestions have 
been considered by the mechanical depart- 
ment co-operative committees since their 
inception. This represents over six sug- 
gestions per working day, and over 83 
per cent of these have been accepted. Sug- 
gestions offered have embraced a wide 
range of subjects, including securing addi- 
tional traffic, operation of the co-operative 
plan, apprentice instruction, safety and 
first aid, fire prevention, standardizing 
forces and measurement of output, devel- 
oping new devices, condition of shops and 
grounds, defective materials, repairs to ma- 
chinery, care of tools, purchase of new 
equipment, storage and handling of mate- 
rials, reclaiming material, standardizing 
shop practices, alterations to standard de- 
signs for locomotive and cars, many econ- 
omies in methods and materials. 


A. J. Krueger Resumes Direction of 
the C. D. O. A. 


During the absence on military service 
of F. E. Cheshire, president of the Car 
Department Officers’ Association, the duties 
of the president’s office will be assumed by 
A. J. Krueger, superintendent car depart- 
ment, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
who is a past president of the association 
and at present chairman of the General 
Committee. This action is in accordance 
with provisions of the constitution and will 
be effective until the return of Mr. Che- 
shire or until an annual meeting is held. 
As reported in the Railway Age of May 
9, Mr. Cheshire has been appointed super- 
intendent car department, Military Railway 
Service, and holds the commission of Ma- 
jor, U. S. A. 


Grandfather Rights of Water 
Carriers 

Water lines which have been offering 
services to points where their barges are 
towed by another company under arrange- 
ments which give them no authority to di- 
rect or control the performance of the tow- 
ing operations are not entitled to “grand- 
father-clause” certificates covering opera- 
tions to points thus served, according to the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, in the W-104 proceed- 
ing involving applications of the Union 
Barge Line Corporation of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Following the recommendations of Exam- 
iner Stiles’ proposed report which was re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of January 10, 
page 184, the commission found that in 
such a set-up the transportation involved is 
that of the towing company, performed by 
it as a connecting common carrier. 

Union sought “grandfather” rights under 
Part III of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
covering common-carrier operations gener- 
ally on the Mississippi south of Cairo, IIl., 
the Ohio, the Monongahela, the Allegheny, 
and tributaries of the foregoing; also, on 
the Gulf intracoastal waterway. The com- 
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Car Savings Came Prompily 
Under Order No. 1, Eastman 
Says 


Director Eastman of the Office of 
Defense Transportation “disclosed a 
savings of 31 per cent in closed 
freight cars loaded with less-than- 
carload merchandise two days after 
ODT’s General Order No. 1 became 
effective,” said a May 9 press re- 
lease from ODT. The order, set- 
ting a six-ton weight minimum on 
merchandise loading and prohibiting 
use of closed cars in intra-terminal 
movement, became effective May 1. 

Carloadings for the week ended 
May 9, the ODT release pointed 
out, totaled 858,904 for all classes of 
freight, as compared with 794,299 
for the same week in 1941, an in- 
crease of 64,605 cars. L.c. 1, how- 
ever, “required only 112,736 cars for 
this period as compared with 163,- 
691 loaded a year ago, a decrease of 
50,955 cars which were made avail- 
able for transportation of urgent war 
materials.” 











mission found the applicant entitled to a 
certificate covering operations “as a com- 
mon carrier by water of commodities gen- 
erally between all points on the Allegheny, 
Monongahela, Ohio, Kanawha, and Wolf 
rivers, and the Mississippi river south of 
Cairo, Ill.’ Other Union applications cov- 
ered contract-carrier operations in the tow- 
age of floating objects; but the commission 
found that such operations are exempt from 
regulation under its October 29, 1941, or- 
der in Ex Parte No. 147. 

The barge-towing -issue was disposed of 
in the commission’s discussion of Union’s 
claims to rights on the Gulf intracoastal 
waterway where, with one exception, its 
barges have always been towed by the Coyle 
Lines, an affiliate of the DeBardeleben Coal 
Corporation. In contending for a certifi- 
cate covering such operations Union, among 
other arguments, relied on section 303(f) 
(2) of Part III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which stipulates that the provi- 
sions of that part shall not apply “to trans- 
poration by water by any person... for a 

. water carrier subject to this part, in 
the performance within terminal areas of 
transfer, collection, or delivery services, or 
in the performance of floatage, car ferry, 
lighterage, or towage; but such transporta- 
tion shall be considered to be performed 
by such carrier .. . as part of, and shall 
be regulated in the same manner as, the 
transportation by .. . water to which such 
services are incidental.” 

The commission conceded that the tow- 
age there contemplated is not limited to 
such as is performed within terminal areas; 
but it went on to insist that not every 
towage is thereby exempt, “but only such 
as is performed under contract or agency 
for another common carrier subject to the 
act; and in the case of water carriers, the 
carrier for whom the exempt towage is 
performed must have a right to operate on 
the waterway where that towage is per- 
formed.” As the commission viewed the 
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present case, the facts “disclose that, ex- 
cept for the cargo insurance feature, which 
is a common feature of joint-line transpor- 
tation by water, Union performed only the 
services which are customarily performed 
by the initial rail carriers parties to joint 
rates and/or through routes.” 

Because Union’s barges were towed un- 
der similar circumstances to serve points 
on the Red-Black-Ouachita and Tennessee 
rivers and on the Mississippi above Cairo, 
the commission also denied the application 
for “grandfather” rights covering such 
operations. 


Service Order No. 73 Issued 
May 11: Revoked May 14 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 14 issued service order No. 73-A 
vacating as of that date service order No. 
73, which had been issued May 11 to re- 
lieve an “accumulation and _ threatened 
congestion of freight cars” by authorizing 
and directing railroads to forward by the 
most available routes loaded or empty cars 
routed via roads operating in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. 


Wood Becomes Full-Time Eastman 
Assistant on Lake Carriers 


Director Eastman of Office of Defense 
Transportation has appointed A. T. Wood, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, former vice-president 
of the Wilson Transit Company, as full- 
time Assistant on Great Lakes Carriers. 
Mr. Wood, who has been serving part-time 
in this capacity since last January, will 
have offices in the Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land. Since 1934, Mr. Wood has been 
president of the Lakes Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, from which post he has been granted 
a leave of absence. 


Effective Date of ODT’s Tank-Car 
’ Order Postponed to June 1 


The effective date of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation’s General Order No. 7, 
which will place tank car movements on a 
general or special permit basis, has been 
postponed from May 15 to June 1. The 
delay, said an ODT announcement of May 
9, “was authorized by Mr. Eastman to give 
shippers more time to file applications for 
permission to move cars affected by the 
order.” 

Provisions of the order were set forth 
in last week’s issue, page 910. 


Charges for Refrigeration Service 


Examiner F. L. Sharp, in a proposed re- 
port on further hearing in the No. 20679 
proceeding, has recommended an _ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finding to the 
effect that collection by the railroads of 
the separately-published refrigeration-serv- 
ice charges required by the commission in 
its prior report of October 1, 1940, will 
not be the proximate cause of diversion of 
traffic to motor carriers. The further hear- 
ing came as a result of the commission’s 
action reopening the competitive phase of 
the case in response to a petition filed by 
some of the respondent railroads. 

Examiner Sharp recognized that the 
trucks have taken much perishable traffic 
from the railroads; but he found evidence 
to indicate that differences in cost have 
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not been controlling factors. He does not 
think the present advantages of truck trans- 
portation would be greatly augmented by 
the assessment on rail shippers of the 
charges there involved. Moreover, Mr. 
Sharp thinks the commission might go 
outside the record and take judicial no- 
tice of the wartime traffic and what he 
conceives to be the railroads’ needs for 
such relief as the trucks can afford. Fi- 
nally, he points out that refrigeration- 
service charges were not increased in Ex 
Parte 148; although he sees no reason why 
such service “should not bear its propor- 
tional share of the increase in the cost of 
railroad labor.” 


Special Deliveries and “Call Backs” 
Get 15-Day Reprieve 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has postponed from 
May 15 to June 1 the effective date of 
those provisions of General Order No. 6 
which will prohibit local-delivery trucks 
from making special deliveries, “call 
backs” or more than one daily delivery to 
any person. Provisions of the order which 
will require local truckers to reduce their 
total mileage by 25 per cent each month 
as compared with the corresponding month 


of 1941 already had a June 1 effective date. 


The postponement, said the ODT an- 
nouncement, was for the purpose of giving 
industries affected more time in which to 
revise their delivery schedules and work 
out plans for conservation of tires and 
equipment. 


Barriger Addresses Traffic 
Executives 


At a dinner for traffic executives of large 
industries and railways at Chicago on 
May 13, John W. Barriger, federal man- 
ager of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railway, spoke in detail on the objectives 
of federal operation of that property and 
reiterated the statement previously made 
that the action of the government through 
the. Office of Defense Transportation in 
taking over the operation of this railway 
is in no wise to be construed as a pre- 
cedent for similar action by other proper- 
ties but that this road will be returned to 
its owners at the first opportunity. He 
stated also that all net earnings are being 
re-invested in improvements in the proper- 
ty and that every effort is being made to 
increase the trainload and in other ways 
operate it efficiently. 


Jersey Seashore Excursions Off for 
the Duration 


One-day excursions between Philadel- 
phia and Atlantic City and other resorts 
in southern New Jersey have been discon- 
tinued “for the duration” by the Pennsyl- 
vania-Reading Seashore Lines, it was an- 
nounced by J. O. Hackenberg, general man- 
ager. Ordinarily the one-day excursions 
are operated on Sundays and_ holidays 
through the spring until about the first of 
May, when daily operation is inaugurated. 
This year, the last one-day seashore ex- 
cursion was run on Sunday, May 3. 

“We will have available on Sundays and 
holidays,” the announcement continues, 
“less than half as many cars this year as 
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we had last year for seashore travel. While 
a few more cars will be available during 
the week, it is obvious that we cannot 
take care of the one-day excursionists, 
moving as they do in such heavy volume, 
much as we would like to do so.” 


Case Involving N. Y. C.-Nicholson 
Relationship Reopened 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened the No. 28162 proceeding 
wherein its report of October 6, 1941, 
called upon the New York Central to di- 
vest itself voluntarily of that interest in 
the Nicholson Universal Steamship Com- 
pany, a Great Lakes operator, which the 
commission found to be in violation of the 
so-called Panama-Canal-Act provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The reopen- 
ing on the commission’s own motion is 
“solely on the question of whether the find- 
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ing in the report ‘that there is actual com- 
petition for traffic between the New York 
Central and Nicholson Universal’ should be 
modified.” 

Meanwhile, the commission denied the 
N. Y. C. petition for a modification of the 
report; but it postponed the effective date 
of the report “until further order of the 
commission.” The report was reviewed in 
the Railway Age of November 8, 1941, 
page 753. 


I. C. C. Income and Balance Sheet 
Items for February 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 8 made public its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics’ latest monthly compilation of select- 
ed income and balance sheet items, showing 
February’s net income of the Class I rail- 
roads to have been $23,715,624, and that for 
the year’s first two months’ at $49,843,853. 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled From 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 136 Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
zis 





For the month of February 
ok 


For the two months of 
ae ‘S 





a & 
Income Items “4942 1941 1942 1941 
1. Net railway operating income ......... $66,486,019 $58,135,964 $135,450,258 $120,156,261 
2, CORNER TN ao < bao s cece agicce ms «nade 10,955,380 10,614,688 23,507,992 23,014,221 
Ee ROGUE RINNE, ood no 0a 04 ue es-ceaeise 77,441,399 68,750,652 158,958,250 143,170,482 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income .. 2,373,746 2,231,828 4,861,151 4,664,604 
5 Income available for fixed charges... 75,067,653 66,518,824 154,097,099 138,505,878 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- “ 
MM saccuavacdaccaeneneeew as 12,234,401 12,041,809 25,818,799 24,308,316 
6-02. Interest deductions? ........... 36,958,221 38,142,379 74,077,317 76,785,696 
6-03. Other deductions ............4. 117,195 117,706 234,369 238,383 
6-04. Total fixed charges ........ 49,309,817 50,301,894 100,130,485 101,332,395 
re Income after fixed charges ........ 25,757,836 16,216,930 53,966,614 37,173,483 
&.. Contingen€ CRAGS occ ccc cwcecesweee 2,042,212 1,531,767 4,122,761 3,056,694 
s IO OM a owe hep a kce ceed nude 23,715,624 14,685,163 49,843,853 34,116,789 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
PARIMUMMIONG cacicacessacecanecvenveke 18,837,533 17,662,462 36,590,188 35,343,427 
11. Amortization of Defense Projects ..... POON acwacacacy 7,903,306 —— ...eee 
12. Federal income taxes .........00--eees 24,178,119 6,964,813 41,759,165 14,153,551 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock ............ 12,738,588 14,985,496 15,098,588 19,848,145 
13-02. On preferred stock ........... 2,583,473 2,583,411 5,069,870 3,119,847 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
He CEOON nae ted cecaedsle ue neue ees 1.52 1.32 1.54 1.37 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


All Class I Railways 
ors 





€& oe 
Balance at end of February 
aay wir 


“4942 1941 





20. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 














companies (Total, Account 702) ‘oo... cccccccdececcccccisecceae $466,729,588 $560,181,476 
Yaa” SER Rs et ee ieee err A re ne ee Ee Pee ee ys meee Te $746,705,113 $674,589,645 
22.. Temporary cash. investments ~~... sccccecwcecsncccccercsecces 136,101,795 71,888,388 
Be SS GCENs OCINMMEI oo nk od oH alow a ened Ws ede sinus dk HiCamanteegacage 181,794,431 156,274,100 
2a Race Gta EE SOMORUENE Sos oc bw nn uees Hadcceencreewedscaees 1,220,565 1,532,399 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ...........eecceeeeececece 29,601,328 28,956,904 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ............. 86,655,150 56,620,166 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable .....cccccccscvcccccccccecees 234,485,006 135,287,643 
Sie WASEOEIRIN GIN CUTIES o6 5. oie 5. 06 nels danwedacae ds kee sumecedeeness 499,808,867 356,648,514 
29. Intexest atid dividends TeCEtVaDle «20.600 Keene cscecnccccseccess 17,723,327 15,834,004 
SU eG SPCORMMIME iy wooo nancharacudas eco wun ctetadews hetanewar 1,132,869 1,162,326 
Si Cas CUNNCME SABO 4 2 vce Cade do cd ec hte cae coe ed Caeeewediene’ 24,780,496 5,522,191 
32: Total current: asacta Gites 21 to SI) © ciccccwecscsccicces 1,960,008,947 1,504,316,280 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? ..................02045 $101,994,179 $137,659,296 
AS Cadi ait WA BEGUN oy San oon a occ os dere ta bce denec ed aauaneada 57,853,165 81,455,554 
42. Trafic and car-service balances—Cr. 2.2.6. cicsccvcccvcccccccce 62,288,307 47,315,220 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable ..........cccccccccccscces 328,296,528 257,196,977 
44. MASGCOMMEOUE ACCOUNE DEYAINE <6 oie icic Sct cchswcadicecsecese 55,132,675 52,229,179 
45. Interest matured unpaid ........eeesccccccccccccsccccececcces 56,809,751 38,716,871 
AG Viieitlenie MMAUSCES CHORE oe oi. cc ds cok cone Skt eesndacdecades 4,879,905 1,541,672 
Md. ClASUTOR TRUOVERE SCONE 65 5 6 ico tia wie one ie Kawksenecuedaeers 88,506,612 86,972,521 
48, Unmabtsred Grvidlend® Geclated® 0.5.6. cc ccivicce ccvccucicescesececs 17,777,638 16,468,346 
A UI MSCIEONET SOME ACCRUES 6 o's cela dace udageecueddasdeeaccenes 22,572,658 23,605,127 
SOL AmCa Ie Ch NMMNIOM os oad dicid.c oe dca cen Keto enaeldeeeandedadauaes 371,139,068 212,386,556 
SE CRRGE CHENCNE  MUMNUNOEE 56 ooo 5 hose cule thee ede badeaecceiowees 55,112,644 50,656,872 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) .. 


53. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 
53-01. U 


«Ss: GOVernittent- TOROS: isidcsck oes 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes ... 





1,120,368,951 868,544,895 





255,153,046 
115,986,022 


105,496,365 
106,890,191 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
... 2Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 


Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


22.9 per cent; manufactures and miscella- 
neous, 336,632,134 tons, 28.5 per cent; all 
l. c. 1. freight, 18,091,005 tons, 23.1 per 
Net Income Before De- cent. 


Net Income After Depre- In J 
preciation and Amortiza- 


ciation and Amortization 


of Defense Projects 
ES. Ss 


tion of Defense Projects 
ay 





ia a 
For the two months of 





Biers ~*~ 
For the two months of 


Name of railway 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System* 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Boston & Maine 

Central of Georgia? 

Central of New Jersey? 

Chesapeake _& Ohio 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Chicago & North Western? 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific? 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific? 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Delaware & Hudson 


Denver & Rio Grande Western? 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

erie 

Grand Trunk Western 

Great Northern 


Illinois Central 
Lehigh Valley 
Long Island 


New York Central‘ 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
New York, New Haven & Hartford? 
Norfolk & Western 

Northern Pacific 

Pennsylvania 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Reading " 

St. Louis-San Francisco? 

St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
St. Louis Southwestern? 

Seaboard Air Line? 

Southern 

* Southern Pacific 

Texas & Pacific 

Union Pacific (including leased lines) 
Wabash 


* Deficit. 
1 Report of receiver or receivers. 
2 Report of trustee or trustees. 


February 
a ae 


February 
ur ae 





$281,930 


& 
1941 
$120,494 


1942 
$329,048 * 


1941 - 
* $165,635 


1942 


8,505,134 

764,668 
5,492,247 
1,089,178 
1,225,917 


385,499 
468,967 
122,353 
242,578 


484,123 
154,265 


Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 
*Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central. 


5 Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans, and leased lines. 


The report con- 


tains the following information: “Figures reported for Southern Pacific beng sep System exclude 


offsetting debits and credits for interest on funded securities and rentals for 


eased properties between 


companies included therein. Operations for 1942 of separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Com- 


panies (excluding results for 


outhern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico), not included in income re- 


sults fur the System. resulted in a net loss of $207,356 for the month and $329,048 for the period. These 
results include $195,577 for the month and $391,154 for the period, representing interest on bonds of 


such companies owned by 


Southern Pacific Company not taken into income by S. P. Co. and, therefore, 


not included in the 1942 income results for the System. The combined results for 1942 for Southern 


Pacific Transportation System and separately operated Solel 
S. P. R 0 Mexico) amounted to a net income of 
the period. Figures herein given exclude results of S. P 


R. Co. of 


Controlled Affiliated Companies (excluding 
3,344,377 for the month and $7,171,351 for 
. R. R. Co. of Mexico for the reason that 


policy was adopted January 1, 1940 of making no further advances to that company, it being required 
to conduct its operations entirely within its own resources.” 








Later figures for March and the year’s 
first three months, as reported by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, were pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of May 9, 
page 913. 

The commission’s statement shows that 
the roads not in receivership or trusteeship 
had a February net of $21,115,180 as com- 
pared with $17,881,192 in the same month 
last year; while their net income for the 
year’s first two months was $46,119,750 as 
compared with $40,448,144 for the same 
period in 1941. 

Ninety-five roads reported net incomes 
for February, while 34 reported net defi- 
cits; in February, 1941, there were 77 net 
incomes and 52 net deficits. For the year’s 
first two months 92 roads reported net in- 
comes and 37 reported net deficits, as com- 
pared, respectively, with 80 net incomes 
and 49 net deficits in the same period in 


1941. The consolidated statement for all 
Class I roads and that showing incomes or 
deficits of “large steam railways” are given 
in the accompanying tables. 


1941 Freight Commodity Statistics 


Tons of revenue freight originated by 
Class I railroads in 1941 showed an in- 
crease of 21.6 per cent over 1940, according 
to the freight commodity statistics issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Satistics. Last year’s total was 
1,227,675,897 tons as compared with 1,009,- 
420,663 tons in 1939. 

The 1941 totals by commodity groups 
and the percentage increases over 1940 are 
as follows: Products of agriculture, 100,- 
172,666 tons, 12.8 per cent; animals and 
products, 16,810,149 tons, 88 per cent; 
products of min¢s, 684,433,639 tons, 20 per 
cent; products of forests, 71,536,304 tons, 


The statement also sets forth freight rev- 
enue by commodities; and there again all 
groups showed increases over 1940, the 
range being from the 8.5 per cent rise in 
the revenue from animals and products to 
36 per cent for manufactures and miscella- 
neous. The total 1941 freight revenues are 
shown in the statement as $4,624,819,565, up 
25.7 per cent from 1940’s $3,678,097,359. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 9 totaled 839,253 cars the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on May 14. This was a decrease of 19,651 
cars, or 2.3 per cent, below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 2,104 cars, or 0.3 
of one per cent, above the corresponding 
week in 1941, and an increase of 158,625 
cars, or 23.3 per cent, above the same 
week in 1940. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
May 2 totaled 858,904 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., fellows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 2 
District 1942 1941 

Eastern 169,855 177,757 
Allegheny 191,052 177,479 
Pocahontas 57,423 35,284 
Southern 129,808 111,089 
Northwestern 132,840 135,058 
Central Western 113,251 109,247 
Southwestern 64,675 48,385 


1940 
144,096 
136,153 
48,908 
99,596 
96,061 
96,836 
43,897 





Total Western 
Districts 


Total All Roads 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products 
Live stock 


310,766 
858,904 


292,690 
794,299 


236,794 





665,547 


33,854 
12,835 
92,786 
10,273 
Forest products. 50, 42,674 
Ore 79,271 
163,691 
358,915 


794,299 
721,627 
708,793 
679,808 
683,402 


Merchandise I.c.1. 
Miscellaneous .. 





858,904 
861,353 
846,562 
814,233~ 
828,890 


665,547 
644,804 
628,468 
619,105 
602,835 





Cumulative Total, 

18 Weeks ... 14,362,427 12,974,914 11,331,289 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 2 totaled 66,126, as compared 
with 63,802 in the previous week and 61,- 
263 in the corresponding week last year, 
according to the tabulation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


66,126 32,935 
63,802 32,723 
63,838 33,426 
May 3, 1941 61,263 29,734 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
May 2, 1942 1,111,423 575,440 
May 3, 1941 992,330 517,152 
May 4, 1940 857,554 439,904 


April Employment 14.62 Per Cent 
Above Last Year 


Railroad employment increased another 
4.18 per cent—from “1,190,416 to 1,240,171 
—during the one-month period from mid- 
March to mid-April, while the April total 
was 14.62 per cent above April, 1941, ac- 

(News continued on page 962) 


Total for Canada: 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
Annual Report 


To the Stockholders of 
THe New York CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 

The business of the Company during 1941 continued to be in- 
fluenced largely by the expanding program of National Defense. 
Total operating revenues were $447,789,655, exceeding those of 
1940 by $77,243,780—or 20.85 per cent. 

Throughout the year it was again demonstrated that, despite 
the development of other facilities, the railroads remain the 
country’s chief agency of transportation. 

Additional and improved facilities and equipment have made 
it possible for the Company to handle efficiently the largely in- 
creased traffic occasioned by the war economy. 


Operating Results 


The transportation of revenue freight increased 25,316,777 tons 
—18.54 per cent—to a total of 161,865,972 tons. 

Measured in ton mile units (one ton carried one mile), all 
freight transported, both revenue and non-revenue, was greater 
by 23.97 per cent, with an increase of only 15.43 per cent in 
freight train miles. 

Automobile traffic amounted to 2,967,145 tons, a gain of 460,100 
tons, or 18.35 per cent, over 1940, with gross revenue of $19,- 
763,114, an increase of $2,433,749—14.04 per cent. Except for 
the curtailment of passenger automobile production during the 
latter part of 1941, the increase would probably have been greater. 

Iron and steel traffic totaled 10,251,149 tons, which was above 
the 194 ; 
revenue was $34,161,927, an increase of $9,817,308—40.33 per cent. 

Less-than-carload freight handled totaled 2,402,679 tons, and 
exceeded 1940 by 686,599 tons, or 40.01 per cent, with revenue 
of $24,228,464, an increase of $7,100,507, or 41.46 per cent. 

By classes, compared with 1940, the tonnage and the revenues 
before deduction for absorbed switching, overcharges, etc., of 
all commodities, were: 








Tons 
handled Increase Revenue Increase 
Products of agriculture. 9,880,552 1,598,162 $23,476,681 $4,311,109 
Animals and products.. 2,520,232 144,953 18,560,381 866,290 
Products of mines..... 92,704,434 10,108,917 103,750,675 12,731,533 
Products of forests..... 4,186,671 1,248,829 9,942,631 3,064,700 
Manufacturers and mis- 

CCHANCOUS. §.0:.0ccccee 50,171,404 11,529,317 172,533,164 42,461,860 

All less than carload — 
TERING os oy lemed et ea 2,402,679 686,599 24,228,464 7,100,507 
TROT ABN oc ouiel oes 161,865,972 25,316,777 $352,491,996 $70,535,999 





The total number of passengers carried was 49,324,576, an 
increase of 1,792,854, or 3.77 per cent. Interline and local 
sengers were above the previous year’s figure by 890,019—33. 46 
per cent, and 1,876,186—11.45 per cent, respectively. Commuta- 
tion passengers decreased compared with 1940, by 973,351, or 
3.42 per cent. Passengers carried one mile totaled 3,508,301,326, 
exceeding the 1940 figure by 461,006,671, or 15°13 per cent. 

The increased passenger traffic was largely due to the expanded 
industrial activity and movement of military personnel. 

An outstanding improvement in our passenger service was the 
inauguration of the stainless steel streamlined Empire State 
Express on December 7, 1941, operating between New York, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit. In addition, 66 new streamlined 
coaches were placed in service on the principal through trains. 


Income Account 


Year Ended Year Ended Increase 
Dec. 31, 1941 Dec. 31, 1940 or 

OPERATING INCOME 10,917.76 10,940.89 Decrease 
RAILway OPERATIONS miles operated miles operated 23.13 miles 
Railway operating 
revenues $447,789,655.19 $370,545,874.82 +4$77,243,780.37 
Railway operating 
expenses 331,438,111.25 278,674,979.67  +452,763,131.58 





Net REVENUE FROM 


Raitway OPERATIONS $116,351,543.94 $91,870,895.15 +$24,480,648.79 





Percentage of expenses 
to revenues (Operating 
Ratio) (74.02) (75.21) (-1.19) 
Railway tax accruals $43,411,828.76 $33,476,018.75 +$9,935,810.01 





RaILwAy OPERATING 


INCOME $72,939,715.18 $58,394,876.40 +$14,544,838.78 





Equipment rents, 





net debit $12,767,648.10 $11,636,287.87 +$1,131,360.23 
Joint facility rents, 

net debit 2,753,307.03 2,706,151.50 +47,155.53 
Ner Rartway 
OpERATING INCOME $57,418,760.05  $44,052,437.03 +$13,366,323.02 








EAdvertisement] 


Oruer INcoME 
Revenues from mis- 


cellaneous operations $569,571.20 $596,740.75 —$27,169.55 
— from lease of 

road and equipment 301,756.80 263,003.45 +$38,753.35 
Miscellaneous rent 

income 3,246,713.80 3,721,045.02 —474,331.22 
Miscellaneous non-operat- 

ing physical property 1,299,468.27 1,877,441.03 —577,972.76 
Separately operated 

properties—profit 1,734,936.33 856,730.16 +878,206.17 
Dividend income 7,513,672.26 6,579,040.16 +934,632.10 
Income from funded 

securities 4,229,667.71 4,032,286.96 +197,380.75 
Income from unfunded 

securities and accounts 38,317.02 128,112.36 —89,795.34 
Income from sinking 

and other reserve funds 62,896.84 69,686.27 —6,789.43 
Miscellaneous income 86,787.63 59,029.82 +27,757.81 





$19,083,787.86 
$76,502,547.91 


$18,183,115.98 
$62,235,553.01 


+$900,671.88 
+$14,266,994.90 


TotraL OTHER INCOME 





TotaL INCOME 





MIscELLANEOUS DeEpDUCc- 
TIONS FROM INCOME 
Expenses of miscellane- 





ous operations $364,678.53 $443,882.67 —$79,204.14 
Taxes on miscellaneous 

operating property 107,435.21 76,963.84 +$30,471.37 
Miscellaneous rents 274,407.83 484,471.99 —210,064.16 
Miscellaneous tax 

accruals 503,897.65 509,854.19 —5,956.54 
Separately operated 

properties—loss 4,312.51 22,775.67 —18,463.16 
Miscellaneous income 

charges 196,481.84 449,666.32 —253,184.48 
ToTAaL MISCELLANEOUS 

DEDUCTIONS $1,451,213.57 $1,987,614.68 —$536,401.11 





INCOME AVAILABLE FOR 


FrixeD CHARGES $75,051,334.34  $60,247,938.33 +$14,803,396.01 





FiIxeEp CHARGES 
Rent for leased 
roads and equipment $ 


22,077 $21,724,402.41 
Interest on funded debt 25,409,166.70 


25,283,481.58 


+$353,061.63 
+125,685.12 





Interest on unfunded 
debt 1,319,141.80 


$48,805,772.54 
$26,245,561.80 


1,974,970.16 
$48,982,854.15 
$11,265,084.18 


—$655,828.36 
—$177,081.61 
+$14,980,477.62 





TotAL Fixep CHARGES 





Net INcoME 








Equipment depreciation 
charges included in 
expenses 

Road property and 
power plant machin- 


$18,240,005.29  $15,989,969.39 +$2,250,035.90 


ery depreciation SIGE CARGO 2" Ff ewecks +4,761,044.00 
Amortization of 
cquanmene Ce OI ®  eeas +631,470.49 


631,470.49 








Included in other income 
and rent for leased roads 
and equipment are cer- 
tain inter - company 
transactions representing 
credits and correspond- 
ing debits amounting to 

Iso included in other 
income are items repre- 
senting interest and div- 
idends amounting to 1,503,642.99 1,443,271.94 +$60,371.05 
received on securities of and advances to terminal and other railroad com- 
panies whose properties are jointly used by this company, as to the major 
portion of which a like amount was paid by the company to those companies 
as rental and included in joint facility rents. 


$4,160,093.38 $4,331,859.09 -$171,765.71 


Profit and Loss Account 


BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND Loss, 
DECEMBER 31, 1940 


$178,079,442.84 





ADDITIONS: 
Net income for the year 1941........ $26,245,561.80 
Credits from retired road property... 155,441.26 
Delayed income credits ............. 4,127,980.41 
Dp Oe ee re ee 14,407.29 
Miscellaneous credits ..........eee-: 796,580.64 31,339,971.40 
$209,419,414.24 
DEDUCTIONS: 
Surplus appropriated for investment in 
WNVGICEE TEOBEUEY oo vc cctscccegvese $53,193.18 
Debt discount p Raat oe through 
GUNMEN Cescccdcndvccadeeacceauses 17,342.44 
Debits from retired road _ property 


(represents ledger value, less salvage 
recovered, of roadway property not 





required for transportation. service 
retired during the year) ......... 3,185,105.75 
Miscellaneous debits .........cc.eee. 31,695,351.76 34,950,993.13 
BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND Loss, 
Srpcwawet: 51, 29: oc sncccwcscvcse 


$174,468,421.11 


For the Board of Directors, 
F. E. Witiramson, President. 











News 
(Continued from page 960) 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s latest compilation based on pre- 
liminary reports. The index number, based 
on the 1935-1939 monthly average as 100 
and corrected for seasonal variation, was 
122.5 for April as compared with March’s 
120 and April, 1941’s 106.9. 

April employment in all groups was 
above that of the previous month and of 
the corresponding month last year. Larg- 
est increases over April, 1941, were: Train 
and engine service, 18.49 per cent; main- 
tenance of way and structures, 17.13 per 
cent; yardmasters, switch-tenders, and 
hostlers, 14.43 per cent; maintenance of 
equipment and stores, 13.85 per cent; pro- 
fessional, clerical and general, 13.28 per 
cent. The other two groups—transporta- 
tion (other than train, engine, and yard) 
and executives, officials, and staff assistants 
—were up 8.05 per cent and 6.02 per cent, 
respectively. 

The largest increase over the previous 
month was the 15.74 per cent rise in the 
maintenance of way and structures group. 
The range of increases in other groups 
was from 0.7 per cent to 2.25 per cent. 


Congressional Action on Forwarder 
Bill Completed 


Congressional action on S. 210 was com- 
pleted on May 11 when the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted the conference report 
on that measure which enacts a new Part 
IV to the Interstate Commerce Act for the 
regulation of freight forwarders. The Sen- 
ate had agreed to the conference report on 
May 7, as noted in the Railway Age of 
May 9, page 911, where the provisions of 
final version were summarized. 

Action came in the Senate after a brief 
statement by Chairman Wheeler of the 
committee on interstate commerce; while 
the discussion in the House was confined 
to a brief statement from Chairman Lea 
of the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, and a more comprehensive ex- 
planation of the bill by Representative Wol- 
verton, Republican of New Jersey. Chair- 
man Lea expressed confidence that with 
the enactment of the bill the “evil condi- 
tions” which have attended the lack of 
forwarder regulation “are going to be very 
largely, if not entirely, removed.” Mr. 
Wolverton touched upon the more import- 
ant provisions, and appraised the bill as a 
whole as “a well-considered piece of legis- 
lation, worthy to take its place as Part 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 


Rock Island Gets Trucking 
Certificates 


Subject to the usual conditions designed 
to insure that the trucking operations shall 
remain auxiliary to rail service, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 5, 
has granted the Rock Island Motor Transit 
Company, affiliate of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, certificates covering com- 
mon-carrier trucking operations over six 
routes between points in Iowa and Illinois. 
The same decision denied Transit’s appli- 
cation for a certificate covering a seventh 
route between Bucklin, Kans., and Liberal. 

Commissioner Rogers, dissenting - in - 
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part, objected because the “key-point” con- 
dition imposed by the majority does not 
prohibit the railroad affiliate from provid- 
ing an all-out motor service between Chi- 
cago and Silvis, Ill. When connected with 
Transit’s Silvis-Omaha route, Mr. Rogers 
said, this set-up permits a through Chicago- 
Omaha motor service. 

In another decision, Division 5 has 
granted Transit a certificate covering 
trucking service between Atchison, Kans., 
and Trenton, Mo. Here the commission 
found that the “key-point” condition was 
not applicable; nor was the old “prior-or- 
subsequent-haul-by-rail” condition. Thus it 
put in this one: “No shipments shall be 
transported by applicant which originate or 
are destined to points beyond the route 
herein authorized except those which, in 
addition to movement by applicant, have 
had or will have a rail movement imme- 
diately beyond said route.” 


How Car Foremen Can Add to the 
Effective Car Supply 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago at 
the LaSalle Hotel, on Monday evening, 
May 11, the principal address on The Car 
Foreman’s Responsibility for an Adequate 
Car Supply During This Emergency was 
presented by F. E. Sperry, general super- 
intendent transportation, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. Mr. Sperry, who is also a 
member of the Transportation Officers Ad- 
visory committee to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, pointed out, from his long 
experience, some of the ways in which car 
foremen and inspectors can add the equiva- 
lent of many new cars to the railroads’ in- 
ventory by expediting inspection and main- 
tenance practices, reducing the time spent 
by cars at repair shops and rip tracks, 
prompt inspection of cars after being un- 
loaded, efficient cleaning and conditioning, 
and the application of commodity cards for 


the highest class lading for which the cars 


are adapted. 

_Mr. Sperry’s comprehensive paper was 
followed by an extended discussion, in the 
course of which the necessity for complete 
co-operation between car forces and trans- 
portation men, particularly yardmasters and 
switching crews, was urged and it was 
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pointed out that the saving of only one 
revenue hour per day would add the equiva- 
lent of 350,000 cars to the present railroad 
ownership. The need for special attention 
and prompt return to revenue service of 
tank cars for oil shipments, and of flat 
cars and open-top cars required for the 
movement of war department materials was 
stressed as being particularly important in 
the coming months. 


Delivers Auto-Railer Train for 
Carrying Explosives 

A three-unit Auto-Railer train, that 
operates with equal facility on and off the 
track, and is designed to carry explosives 
from point to point within a large Mid- 
western ordnance plant, was delivered this 
week by the builder, Evans Products Com- 
pany, from its Highland, IIl., plant follow- 
ing a demonstration of the train Monday 
at East St. Louis, Ill, before representa- 
tives of the Army ordnance department and 
the press and newsreel services. 

The train, which has a payload capacity 
of 90,000 Ib., consists of a locomotive unit 
and two trailers. The locomotive is pow- 
ered by a 6-cylinder 125-hp. Waukesha 
gasoline engine and is driven through a 
conventional automotive transmission with 
rear-end drive to two double-wheeled driv- 
ing axles. 

Pneumatic-tired wheels 36 in. in diameter 
carry the load at all times, both on and off 
the rails, but flanged steel wheels (four per 
unit) serve to hold the cars on the rails 
when the train is moving on the track, 
these being retracted in pairs individually 
when it is desired to operate off track. 
Raising or lowering of the flanged guide 
wheels is effected by compressed air and 
requires about 18 sec. 

All three units of the train are equipped 
with standard Westinghouse AB air brakes, 
controlled from the cab but operating in 
automotive fashion on brake drums on the 
inner of each pair of rubber-tired wheels. 
Air pressure for braking is built up in a 
reservoir on each unit by a Westinghouse 
compressor driven from the engine by a 
power takeoff. Separate sets of brake 
equipment are provided for track and high- 
way operation of the train, braking at a 
maximum of 2% m. p. h. per sec. when 


The Three-Car Auto-Railer Train, its Flanged Wheels Retracted for Operating Over the 
Highway, Rounds a Corner in its Demonstration Run This Week 


Continued on next left-hand page 












They ce ta lhe Aameg Now! 


LIMA CONSOLIDATION TYPE LOCOMOTIVES 


In the pursuit of peace-time commerce or in waging a war 
for freedom, steam locomotives are an essential factor. — 


Typical of the locomotives ordered by the U. S. Army is the 

| one illustrated above. Several of these 2-8-0 Consolidation Type 
Steam Locomotives were recently delivered to the U. S. War 
Department by Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
























































TRACTIVE 
WEIGHT IN WORKING ORDER, POUNDS | POWER TENDER 
On Engine Total at 77% Boiler 24 Capacity 
Drivers Tru Engine Pressure Loaded 
160,500 19,500 | 180,000 37,100 Ibs. 100,000.lbs. 
WHEEL BASE FIREBOX 
GRATE 
AREA 
Driving Engine | Engine & Tender Inside 
14’-6” 23’-1” 56’-8-74” | 88-14” x 70-14” 43 sq. ft. 
BOILER | CYLINDERS DIAMETER 
Diameter Pressure Diameter Stroke Driving Wheel 
70” O.D. at Front 210 Ibs. > | i 26” 50” 
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operating on the rails and at a maximum 
of 10 to 12 m. p. h. per sec. on the high- 
way. 

All wheels on the three units “track,” 
that is, follow in the same path as those 
of the wheels on the locomotive. Their 
movement is controlled through the tow 
bars and simplifies the matter of spotting 
the train above the rails for returning it to 
on-track operation. 

All-welded construction was used in 
building the train; the bodies are steel 
sheathed over a tubular frame, and welded 
to an underframe built up of structural 
shapes by welding. The interiors of the 
cars are plywood-lined. 


Reed Would Increase Demurrage 
Charges 


Drastically increased demurrage charges, 
running up to $25 a day, and a reduction 
in the free time allowed for loading and 
unloading freight cars are proposed in 
Senate Joint Resolution 147 which was in- 
troduced on May 12 by Senator Clyde 
Reed, Republican of Kansas. 

The resolution provides for 36 hours 
free time, calculated from the first 7 a. m. 
after the car has been placed—except “that 
there shall be deducted from said free time 
the number of hours between 1 postmeri- 
dian and 6 postmeridian the preceding day 
during which the car was placed and avail- 
able for loading or unloading.” Demurrage 
charges after the expiration of the free 
time would be $5 for the first 24 hours, $10 
for the second 24 hours, and $25 for the 
third and each succeeding 24-hour period 
during which the car is detained by reason 
of failure to load or unload. Commenting 
on his proposal Senator Reed said: 

“Freight cars are a transportation facil- 
ity and not a warehouse for storage. In 
critical times like these, when every freight 
car must be used to its fullest capacity for 
transportation, holding them out of service 
for storage cannot be tolerated. About 90 
per cent of shippers unload cars within the 
free time of 48 hours. . . . When cars are 
held beyond 48 hours, the shipper pays a 
demurrage charge of usually $2 per day. 
Last year the shippers detaining cars for 
unloading paid $9,000,000 to the railroads 
as demurrage charges. At $2 per day, this 
represents 4,500,000 car days. Converted 
into terms of car use, this represents about 
13,000 freight cars in constant detention 
for unloading. These 13,000 cars are needed 
for transportation. The ordinary demurrage 
practice of a nominal charge must be 
changed for the duration of the war. That 
is why I am introducing this bill... .” 


Would Require Registration of 
Labor Unions 


Senator Reynolds, Democrat of North 


Carolina, has introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 148 which would provide for the 
registration of labor organizations and 
prohibit the employment of communists, 
fascists, or members of any Nazi bund by 
any such organization. 

Generally, the resolution differs from a 
bill introduced by Representative Vinson, 
Democrat of Georgia, H. R. 6444, details 
of which were set out in the Railway Age 
of January 31, page 307, only in that the 
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labor unions would be required to register 
with the Secretary of Labor rather than 
with the Secretary of. Commerce as pro- 
vided by Mr. Vinson’s measure. 

At the same time Representative Hobbs, 
Democrat of Alabama, has offered in the 
House H. R. 7067, a bill which would 
provide a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 20 years, 
or both for anyone convicted of attempting 
to hold. up the free flow of interstate com- 
merce. The bill would also give the Presi- 
dent the power to call out the Army at 
any time to prohibit any interference with 
interstate commerce. 

As reported in last week’s issue, Joseph 
B. Eastman, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, urged a_ similar 
amendment before a House judiciary sub- 
committee headed by Mr. Hobbs, but that 
amendment would have limited the fine 
and imprisonment to $5,000 and two years 
or both. 

Meanwhile, Representative Boggs, Dem- 
ocrat of Louisiana, has introduced H. R. 
7086, a bill to provide for the appointment 
of persons to guard bridges, railroads, 
reservoirs, and other utilities necessary to 
the prosecution of the war. The Secretary 
of War would be authorized to employ men 
over 35 years of age to do such guard work, 
thus relieving the states and cities of such 
responsibility. 


Nelson Urges Stockpiling of Coal 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, has called on all con- 
sumers of coal, especially industrial users 
and war plants, to stockpile coal at once to 
the limit of storage capacity. Mr. Nelson 
made his appeal in an open letter in which 
he said that transportation difficulties will 
increase in future months, but that there 
is still some available carrying capacity on 
railroads and other transportation facilities 
which can be used now to transport coal. 

The letter included a warning that 
serious transportation difficulties will ensue 
in the coming fall and winter months un- 
less the stockpiling of coal is started at 
once and carried on effectively. 

At the same time Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of Defense Transportation, de- 
clared that bituminous coal movement by 
railroad to New England at the rate of 
310,000 tons a week for the remaining 34 
weeks of 1942 will be necessary to main- 
tain the off-peak tonnage spread and thus 
aid to forestall any possibility of a fuel 
shortage in the northeastern states through 
overtaxed rail facilities. 

Mr. Eastman pointed to this goal and 
to the rise in tonnage handled when he 
revealed that, for the week ending April 
25, a total of 5,006 cars were hauled in the 
all-rail eastward movement, or more than 
250,000 tons, as compared with 2,266 cars 
hauled for the week ending January 10, 
1942. 

“There is no shortage of coal,” asserted 
Mr. Eastman, “nor will there be. But if 
consumers wait until the fall and winter 
months to fill their requirements, a serious 
transportation shortage will possibly re- 
sult. This we must avoid. And to make 
sure that we do avoid it, we must move 
approximately 6,200 cars of coal a week for 
the balance of this year to provide the bulk 
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of the estimated 26,000,000 tons that New 
England will require.” 

Meanwhile, the ODT is at work on 
charting various alternate all-rail routes for 
New England coal so that pressure may 
be taken off such key points as Potomac 
Yards at Washington, D. C., and Hagers- 
town Yards at Hagerstown, Md. 


Asks Dismissal of “Jim Crow” 
Complaint 


Contending that any basis for alleging 
discrimination has been removed, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to dis- 
miss a recent complaint filed with it by 
C. S. Stamps, a negro residing in Kansas 
City, Mo., charging that three mid-western 
railroads had discriminated against his race 
by forcing him to ride from Dallas, Tex., 
to Houston in a car with inferior accom- 
modations after he had paid a first class 
fare. Details of the complaint were set 
out in the Railway Age of February 14, 
page 391. 

The Rock Island’s answer asking dis- 
missal of the complaint points out that no 
present cause exists for it in view of the 
fact that three months before the filing of 
the complaint, facilities were established 
on this particular run equal in all respects 
to white accommodations. 

“If the complainant was earnestly con- 
cerned over the character of facilities fur- 
nished colored passengers for the future 
and had no intention to bring a frivolous 
complaint,” declares the road’s answer, “he 
would have informed himself of the facts 
and, so informed, he would not have in- 
voked needlessly the administrative au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with the attendant expense.” 

As a matter of law, the brief continues, 
the complainant is without legal standing 
because he was traveling at a reduced rate 
due to the fact that he is a minister of the 
gospel and was a “mere licensee as a pas- 
senger” and not a full-fare paying pas- 
senger. In view of this situation, the road 
contends that he was in no different status 
than that of a pass holder. The brief goes 
on to contend that the carrier does not owe 
the same duty in providing accommoda- 
ions to the pass holder that it owes to a 
full-fare paying passenger. 


“No Arbitration” Net Result of 
T. P. & W. Hearing 


Justice Benjamin C. Hilliard of the Col- 
orado Supreme Court completed hearings 
on the labor dispute of the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western at Chicago on May 8, in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the National 
War Labor Board, but because neither 
George P. McNear, Jr., president of the 
railroad, nor a representative of the car- 
rier appeared, the result was “no arbitra- 
tion.” Judge Hilliard had been instructed 
to make a final decision as to wages and 
working rules only if both labor and man- 
agement were represented; otherwise he 
was to make recommendations on which 
the Board could make final awards. 

Because the \testimony given by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen dealt only with the de- 
mands of these Brotherhoods, and did not 
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take into consideration the effect of pro- 
posed working rules and wages upon the 
carrier, the record of the hearing lacked 
data upon which the War Labor Board 
could make an unbiased ruling. As a re- 
sult, this situation was taken under con- 
sideration and after waiting for a solution 
as to the problem of introducing further 
testimony, the hearing was adjourned un- 
til May 25. 

The Brotherhoods testified that they 
were asking for so-called standard rules 
and the same basic pay that prevails on 
Class I carriers in the East, and introduced 
exhibits showing the proposed working 
rules and basic pay prevailing on Class I 
railroads. A statistical exhibit presented 
by Harry Arries, statistician for the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, reproduced the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s figures on income and ex- 
penditures for the T. P. & W. The testi- 
mony of the Brotherhoods did not compare 
the proposed working rules and wages 
with those which were in effect upon the 
railroad when it was taken over by the 
government. 


C. N. Seeks Larger Share 
of Dominion Traffic 


The Canadian National believes it is 
entitled to a larger share of government 
traffic than the 50 per cent it now is as- 
signed. The question was raised by recom- 
mendations from the management of the 
C. N. R. which urged that a written or 
unwritten arrangement providing an even 
break between the C. N. and the C. P. on 
government business be ended. 


R. C. Vaughn, president of the C. N., 


told the House committee in Ottawa 
which deals with C. N. affairs, “There is 
certain business that is going away from 
us which we think we ought to get. We 
are entitled to over 65 per cent of the 
country’s business by reason of our larger 
mileage and our greater non-competitive 
territory. What we say is: lift the re- 
strictions, and leave the field open, and 
we will take our chances in getting the 
business to which we are entitled.” 

Four Cabinet Ministers appeared before 
the committee. Transport Minister P. J. 
A. Cardin said he favored leaving the two 
roads to fight their own battles for busi- 
ness. He opposed interfering to the ex- 
tent of removing the unwritten 50-50 ar- 
rangement unless it was found this was 
harmful. He thought, however, that it 
would be better to have no arrangement for 
division of government business or private 
business, written or unwritten, so that the 
roads could be free to fight it out on a 
basis of service. 

Defense Minister J. L. Ralston, respon- 
sible for all military matters, said he had 
never given any instructions in his de- 
partment as to division of war business— 
movement of troops and equipment—, that 
he left this to his subordinates. “I do not 
care,” said Col. Ralston, “what they do as 
long as they see this job is done efficiently 
and cheaply and we get the service as fast 
as possible.” 

Mr. Cardin, Transport Minister, to whom 
the management of the government road 
is responsible, had this to say. “It has 
been established that the business is to be 
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divided 50-50 between the railways. I am 
ready to recommend that such restriction 
be abolished, and that the field be left 
open.” 

Munitions Minister C. D. Howe thought 
the huge business of moving munitions in 
the country roughly divided itself 60-40, 
in favor of the C. N., while Postmaster 
General W. P. Mulock said there was no 
formula governing division of mail busi- 
ness between the two roads. 


Warns States On 


‘Trade Barriers’ 
(Continued from page 955) 


Department of Agriculture, who discussed 
various types of transportation “trade bar- 
riers” which affect agriculture. 

“Tn one state,” asserted Mr. Crow, “it is 
claimed that last year it was necessary to 
run 4,100 extra trains because of a limit 
on the number of cars to a train. As labor 
becomes more and more scarce, we may 
need to give attention to requirements 
which make it necessary to provide each 
train with a crew of a certain number of 
men regardless of the need for that num- 
ber to perform the operation.’ 

Turning to the subject of wholesale mar- 
kets, Mr. Crow told the conference that 


_ there are markets located on some particu- 


lar railroad, or controlled by one railroad, 
that are not open for handling supplies 
brought in by other railroads or by truck. 
Restrictions of this type, he noted, force 
dealers to operate in several places, make 
it necessary to haul products from one 
market to another, force buyers to go to 
several markets to obtain a complete line 
of supplies and tend to prevent proper 
flexibility in transportation. 

“Invariably,” he continued, “these con- 
ditions delay the movement of products and 
lead to excessive capital investment, un- 
necessary labor, and wasteful use of trucks 
and other equipment. ‘No railroad or oth- 
er group should be permitted to build and 
operate a public market facility without 
opening such a facility to supplies arriving 
by all methods of transportation and from 
all states. To do otherwise is a restraint 
of trade and a burden on interstate com- 
merce.” 

Mr. Crow also mentioned the situation 
which obtains in certain cities where truck 
owners are forced to hire or pay for un- 
wanted men to help them unload their 
produce, thus increasing the cost of bring- 
ing agricultural commodities to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

He also criticized the various state laws 
dealing with sizes and weights and decried 
their lack of uniformity and the burden 
that such a situation places on truck oper- 
ators going across state lines. In this con- 
nection he urged that adoption of the stand- 
ards of weights and sizes recently worked 
out by the Public Roads Administration. 

Meanwhile, Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
of Defense Transportation, has urged that 
peacetime restrictions on sizes and weights 
of trucks be changed voluntarily by state 
action where necessary in order to permit 
the maximum utilization of all highway 
transport facilities for the war effort. 

This policy was set forth in a telegram 
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to the Mississippi Public Service Commis- 
sion specifically requesting that such re- 
strictions be changed by that body “with 
necessary safety structure exceptions.” Mr. 
Eastman’s views on existing Mississippi 
legislation had been sought by the State 
Public Service Commission. He urged that 
the state limitations be relaxed during the 
war period to not less than 18,000 lb. for 
one axle; 30,000 lb. for two axles; and 
40,000 lb. for three axles and for tractor- 
trailer combinations; and that the length 
of a combination of tractor-semitrailer be 
increased to not less than 45 ft. Mr. East- 
man’s recommendations follow those set out 
by the Bureau of Public Roads as a model 
for the entire country. 


Order No. 1 Made Effective 
Smoothly in the East 


Application on May 1 of minimum ton- 
nage limits on I.c.l. car movements under 
General Order No. 1 of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation caused only a few 
ripples in the smooth flow of merchandise 
freight on the eastern railroads, according 
to reports based on the first few days of 
operation under its provisions. On the 
whole, the number of cars engaged in 
moving l.c.l. freight has undergone a 
striking reduction in recent months, while 
the tonnage hauled generally is still in- 
creasing, in some cases by substantial 
amounts. 

On many eastern railroads the six-ton 
minimum load requirement effective May 
1 had on that date already been far sur- 
passed, especially on main lines. In fact, 
there are many cases where the ten-ton 
minimum to be required September 1 al- 
ready is regularly exceeded as a result of 
the voluntary efforts of operating officers 
and co-operating shippers. Progress in 
this direction is continuing, and there now 
seems to be little doubt among most 
operating officers that they will be able 
to comply with both the spirit and the 
letter of the order, without serious diffi- 
culty. 

On branch lines of the principal roads 
and on some smaller lines where light 
traffic, seasonal fluctuations or other special 
conditions prevent a substantial increase 
in minimum carloads under the schedules 
that have been in effect, the officers re- 
sponsible had in many instances worked 
out methods to keep the freight moving 
with fewer l.c.l. cars long before the 
O.D.T. order became effective. Individual 
conditions have guided their choice of pos- 
sible alternatives, such as using trucks to 
distribute small tonnages from concentra- 
tion points, substituting three trips a week 
for daily schedules, omitting trips on cer- 
tain days when loads almost invariably 
run light, turning small shipments over to 
other rail lines for movement as far as 
suitable concentration points, and putting 
old cars not available for interchange 
movements in service where other solu- 
tions are impracticable. 

Railroads that operate their own trucks 
in connection with merchandise cars sche- 
duled to concentration points have ex- 
tended such operations in many instances, 
but they report definite limitations to this 
practice. In cases where train movements 
or other traffic requirements do not permit 
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cars to be returned to terminals appreciably 
faster when more trucks are used there 
appears to be no advantage in adding to 
truck mileage for the sake of reducing car 
mileage. And O.D.T. orders affecting 
truck loads and movements restrict the 
freedom with which they can be used to 
supplement rail service. Shippers generally 
have co-operated wholeheartedly in steps 
taken by the railroads to increase the I.c.l. 
car load, it is reported. 


Sees Roads Doing 


‘‘Phenomenal Job’”’ 
(Continued from page 956) 


sets the decrease in the number of cars.” 

What the railroads will be able to do in 
the future, in the opinion of the Senator, 
depends upon how their needs for more 
locomotives and cars are met; the possi- 
bilities for further increases in efficiency; 
shipper cooperation in the interest of 
prompt release of cars; and the success 
of the “buy coal now” campaign. With 
respect to the movement of petroleum and 
its products to the Eastern seaboard, Sen- 
ator Reed predicted that a rail movement 
of “800,000 barrels daily . . . may reason- 
ably be anticipated.” In that connection 
he cited the 640,478-barrels-a-day average 
for the week ended May 2; and recalled 
the September, 1941, skepticism of Petro- 
leum Coordinator Ickes who at that time 
expressed doubt that A. A. R. President 
J. J. Pelley could make good on a promise 
that the railroads would handle 200,000 
barrels daily. “The railroads are showing 
an astonishing efficiency in the entire tank- 
car service,” the Senator asserted. 
“Throughout 1941 all freight cars moved 
an average of 42.2 miles per day. Through 
March, 1942, tank cars averaged 71 miles 
a day.” Meanwhile on a couple of round- 
trip runs totaling 3,750 miles and 3,100 
miles, the turn-around time is 15 days and 
14 days, respectively; the miles per car- 
day are 250 and 221. 

Most of the questioning of Senator Reed 
related to the transportation of petroleum 
and coal. In that connection there was 
some discussion of the possibilities of fur- 
ther expansion of barge operations and the 
construction of additional pipe-line facili- 
ties. Someone suggested that pipe lines 
might be constructed of wood, while an- 
other thought that wood might also be used 
for tank-car bodies. Senator Reed did not 
know whether there had been any consid- 
eration of the latter. During the question 
period, he referred again to his luncheon 
conference with Messrs. Eastman and 
Gormley, saying that the latter had sug- 
gested that “Joe Eastman should have suf- 
ficient authority to say how much steel 
should go to the railroads.” However, the 
Senator was inclined to agree with Mr. 
Eastman’s view which was: “That some- 
where along the line there must be lodged 
final authority—not in him but in some- 
body—which could say how much steel 
should be used for munitions, how much 
for shipping, how much for battleships, 
how much for railroads, how much for 
pipe lines, and that he, being the coordi- 
nator of transportation, and his greatest 
problem the railroads, might be regarded 
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as being favorable to the railroads, and 
therefore he did not think it was proper 
that he should have the last say.” 

Answering a question as to whether there 
was cooperation between the railroads and 
ODT, Senator Reed assured his colleagues 
that “there is 100 per cent cooperation be- 
tween them. There is no friction between 
them at all. There is perfect cooperation.” 
Discussing what might be done to speed 
up unloading of cars by shippers, the Sen- 
ator revealed his plan to introduce a bill 
providing for drastic increases in demur- 
rage charges. He also said that the gov- 
ernment “ought to pay demurrage, just as 
any private shipper.” Senator Reed intro- 
duced the demurrage bill on the following 
day, as noted elsewhere in this issue. 


Superintendents Hold Successful 
Convention 


Nearly 200 division superintendents and 
other operating officers met in Chicago on 
Tuesday-Thursday of this week, in the 
forty-eighth .annual convention of the 
American Association of Railread Super- 
intendents to consider revisions in operat- 
ing practices growing out of the changed 
conditions under which the railways are 
now functioning. The attendance approxi- 
mated that of recent years while the in- 
terest in the program and the discussions 
thereon reached new high levels. In addi- 
tion to the presentation of eight unusually 
comprehensive reports, the program in- 
cluded: Addresses on Safety in a Period 
of Expanding Traffic, by C. E. Hill, gen- 
eral safety agent, New York Central Sys- 
tem, New York; Black Out Problems, by 
Dr. Samuel G. Hibben, Director of Ap- 
plied Lighting, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., New York; Problems 
of Car Supply, by W. C. Kendall, chair- 
man, Car Service Division, Association. of 
American Railroads, Washington, D. C.; 
L. C. L.. Traffic and Car Supply, by W. 
Bochstahler, chief of the Division of Traf- 
fic Movement, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Washington, D. C.; Keeping Our 
Own House in Order, by F. H. Schleifer, 
general chairman, Midwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board and chairman of the Vigi- 
lance Committees of that board, Chicago, 
and on the Grain Situation as It Affects 
the Railways, by L. M. Betts, manager, 
Closed Car Section, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, Washington, D. C. 

The high point of the meeting was the 
luncheon attended by more than 600 per- 
sons on Wednesday noon, at which J. B. 
Eastman, Director, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Washington, D. C., spoke 
to the superintendents on their responsi- 
bility in these days. In his address he em- 
phasized that “in the last analysis it is on 
you superintendents that we must rely, for 
it is you who are in immediate command. 
It is a situation which calls for more than 
normal work. It calls for every ounce of 
initiative and enterprise that you possess. 
Never again in your lifetime will you have 
such an opportunity to serve your country 
as you have to serve it now by putting into 
your railroading the best that is in you.” 

Mr. Eastman also emphasized that in 


these days the railroad superintendents - 


must forget their training in a fiercely 
competitive school and work with other 
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transportation agencies. “Competition,” he 
said, “makes for progress, but it also makes 
for waste. When the life of your country 
is at stake, you do not need competition 
to stimulate you to do your best, and waste 
becomes unpardonable.” 


Plan for Use of Railroad Shops to 
Produce War Materials 


Full use of railway shop facilities, wher- 
ever available, to help in the production of 
war materials, was unanimously agreed 
to by railroad management and the rail- 
road shop crafts at a recent meeting with 
representatives of the War Production 
Board, the Department of Labor, and the 
Office of Defense Transportation. An- 
nouncement of the agreement was made 
on May 13 by Director Eastman of ODT 
who presided at the conference. 

In agreeing to WPB’s request for use 
of the railroad shops, the representatives 
of the shop-craft unions “expressed the de- 
sire that first consideration be given to the 
utilization of all available shop facilities 
for the manufacture of railway equipment 
such as new cars and locomotives.” Mean- 
while, Mr. Eastman said that the shops 
may be asked to consider the production 
of items used in military and naval equip- 
ment, in marine transportation, and in the 
manufacture of munitions and other war 
materials. 

The ODT director commended the em- 
ployees’ unanimous agreement to work on 
war materials at railroad basic shop pay, 
and on the rail shop’s 48-hour-week sched- 
ule. He pointed out that labor employed 
ou government contracts in other indus- 
tries works under the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act on a 40-hour-week 
basis, and “in many cases at higher hourly 
wage rates.” The Department of Labor, 
at the request of the War and Navy De- 
partments, has agreed to exempt the rail- 
road industry from the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. Mr. Eastman also 
commended railroad management, calling 
its willingness to cooperate “another dem- 
onstration of the manner in which the rail- 
roads are facing the war emergency.” 

A committee headed by Otto S. Beyer, 
director of ODT’s Division of Transport 
Personnel, and composed. of two other 
members representing the government, 
three from the railroad unions, and three 
from railway management, will be set up 
to exercise general supervision of the plan. 
Use of the shops, under the agreement with 
WPB, will probably be arranged through 
contractors and subcontractors, Mr. East- 
man indicated. It is estimated that 75 major 
shops and more han 400 back shops, em- 
ploying 150,000 men, will be affected. 


Safe Transportation of Machinery 
Vital to War Effort 


Preparing, crating, blocking and bracing 
machinery for national defense in order to 
avoid damage in transportation, which fre- 
quently slows down war production, were 
discussed by key transportation inspectors 
of 30 western lines at a conference con- 
ducted by the Freight Container Bureau 
of the Association of American Railroads 
at Chicago on May 11 and 12. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to give transpor- 
tation inspectors information, facts, tech- 
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Maximum evaporating and super- 
heating surfaces are today two very 
important factors in the design of the 
steam locomotive. 


To meet the requirements of the 


cylinders, auxiliaries and train heat- 
ing under present day demands for 


speed, tonnage and comfort .. . 
every square foot.of these essential 
surfaces that can be obtained within 
weight and clearance restrictions are 
worth their weight in gold. 


The maximum of these surfaces can 
be obtained only with the design of 
small flue boiler and type E super- 
heater. The story is deftly told in 
the accompanying comparison. 


When drawing up specifications 
for new power, or for remodeling old 
power—specify all the BHP you can 
get . . . our engineers will gladly 
assist. 








nical knowledge and demonstrations with 
models and motion pictures, which they can 
pass on to their subordinates and to ship- 
pers on their respective lines. To this end, 
the program emphasized the need for the 
elimination of inadequate training of ship- 
pers’ employees and lack of information as 
to proper methods to be employed in crat- 
ing, blocking and bracing new products. 

In opening remarks, Edward Dahill, 
chief engineer of the Freight Container 
Bureau, said, “There are millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of machinery now moving, to 
be used for many purposes in the prepara- 
tions by our country to win this war. Many 
of these machines are of a precision char- 
acter, designed for one purpose only and 
set up for straight line production. If 
one is broken or damaged, it is not merely 
a simple case of a repair bill, some lost 
time, and a claim against the railroads. 
It is lost time for a whole battery of ma- 
chines—and time is essential right now in 
the successful and speedy preparations of 
our army, navy and air forces. The rail- 
roads are trying to do more than their 
part in winning this war, and the safe 
carrying of this machinery is but one of 
the many unheralded tasks they have set 
themselves to do.” 

The program, in which A. P. Kivlin, 
assistant chief engineer, and H. R. Flynn, 
engineer of the Freight Container Bureau, 
participated, dealt with lumber, nails and 
the construction of boxing and crating, 
the use and construction of skids and load- 
ing, bracing and blocking. 


Construction 





War DeEpPARTMENT.—The District En- 
gineer, United States Engineer Office, 
Omaha, Neb., has awarded a contract to 
Peter Kiewit Sons Company and George 
W. Condon Company, Omaha, in amount 
less than $1,000,000 for railroad construc- 
tion in the State of Nebraska. 


Cuicaco, North SHorE & MILWAUKEE. 
—A million-dollar grade separation, rail- 
road relocation and highway improve- 
ment project, centering around Twenty- 
Second street in North Chicago, IIL, 
which will provide better service for the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, is 
expected to be approved soon and con- 
struction will be started as soon there- 
after as possible. The project includes the 
construction of a pedestrian subway from 
the Naval Training Station entrance, 
passing underneath State highway No. 42 
and the tracks of the North Shore, to 
give direct access to the depot at that 
point; the relocation of the Shore line 
of the North Shore underneath the tracks 
of the Chicago & North Western and 
thence to the North Chicago junction 
with the Skokie line; abandonment of the 
Shore line from that point through North 
Chicago and Waukegan, IIl.; the con- 
struction of about %4-mile of four-lane 
highway to replace an existing 18-ft. high- 
way and the relocation of Sheridan road 
through North Chicago and Waukegan 
using the abandoned route of the Shore 
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line. The plan also includes the construc- 
tion of an overhead grade separation 
across the relocated tracks of the North 
Shore on Twenty-Second street in North 
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Chicago, to eliminate this hazardous grade 
crossing. To replace the abandoned facili- 
ties, the North Shore plans to install bus 
service. 


Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue LenicH & Hupson RIveER is re- 
ported to be contemplating the acquisition 
of three new steam locomotives of 4-8-2 
wheel arrangement. 


THE LovursvitteE & NASHVILLE has 
placed an order for eight Diesel-electric 
passenger locomotives of 4,000 hp. each 
with the Electro-Motive Corporation. 


Tue Detroit, ToLtepo & IRoNTON has 
placed an order for four steam locomo- 
tives of 2-8-2 wheel arrangement with the 
Lima Locomotive Works. This road was 
first reported to be considering the pur- 
chase of this equipment in the Railway 
Age of September 27, 1941. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE RepusLic STEEL CoMPANY has or- 
dered 10 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


April Deliveries Totaled 10,552 
Cars: Backlog at 74,687 Cars 


The number of new freight cars deliv- 
ered during April totaled 10,552, including 
2,607 by railroad company shops and 7,945 
by contract car builders. Of this latter 
number 7,261 were for domestic service and 
684 for export. This compares with 10,024 
cars delivered in the preceding month of 
March, 2,211 by railroad company shops 
and 7,813 by contract car builders, of which 
latter number 7,745 were for domestic serv- 
ice and 68 for export. 

The number of freight cars delivered dur- 
ing the first four months of 1942 totaled 
37,989, including 8,257 by railroad com- 
pany shops and 29,732 by contract car 
builders. Of this latter number 28,880 
were for domestic service and 852 for ex- 
port. Deliveries thus far this year for do- 
mestic service only totaled 37,137 cars. 

The backlog of cars on order and unde- 
livered at April 30 totaled 74,687, includ- 
ing 22,763 on order with railroad company 
shops and 51,924 with contract car build- 
ers. Of this latter number 39,952 were 
on order for domestic railroad companies, 
with the balance comprising cars for in- 
dustrial companies and private car lines, 
United States Government departments, 
export and lend-lease. Backlog of cars on 
order at April 30 for domestic railroad 
companies only totaled 62,715. 


SIGNALING 


The Reapinc has placed orders with the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. covering auto- 
matic block and interlocking materials for 
installation in the territory between Read- 
ing, Pa., and Lurgan, as well as for the 


territory between Reading and Allentown, 
involving 180 searchlight and color light 
signals, 580 relays, 110 instrument cases, 
with necessary switch circuit controllers, 
transformers, electric locks, etc. In addi- 
tion, the Reading has ordered from the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. materials for 
a relay interlocking at its crossing with 
the Pennsylvania at Williamsport, Pa., 
involving necessary panel type interlocking 
machine, color light signals, relays and 
rectifiers. The railroad will install all of 
these materials by its regular signal con- 
struction forces. 


March Locomotive Shipments 


March shipments of railroad locomotives 
totaled 125 as compared with 100 in Feb- 
ruary and 82 in March, 1941, according to 
reports from builders to the Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of the Census. 
Shipments for this year’s first three months 
totaled 314 locomotives, including 104 
steam, six electrics, 185 Diesel-electrics and 
19 of other types. During the first quarter 
of 1941, a total of 190 locomotives was 
shipped, including 38 steam, eight electrics, 
132 Diesel-electrics and 12 of other types. 

Unfilled orders at the end of March to- 
taled 1,332 locomotives, including 589 
steam, 50 electrics, 660 Diesel-electrics, and 
33 of other types. The comparable un- 
filled-orders data as of March 31, 1941, 
were 645 locomotives, including 219 steam, 
25 electrics, 358 Diesel-electrics, and 43 of 
other types. 

Data supplied by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, 
on locomotive building in railroad shops 
show that nine locomotives (seven steam 
and two electrics) were thus produced in 
March, compared with two (one steam 
and one electric) in March, 1941. Railroad 
shop production during this year’s first 
quarter totaled 19 locomotives (14 steam 
and five electrics) as compared with four 
(two steam and two electrics) during the 
first three months. of 1941. As of April 1 
there were unfilled orders in railroad shops 
for a total of 79 locomotives, including 54 
steam and 25 electric. 


WPB Turned Down Eastman Plea 
for More Equipment 


The War Production Board has refused 
to alter its recent decision allocating ma- 
terials for production this year of only 
18,000 freight cars and 300 locomotives in 
addition to the 44,150 cars and 926 loco- 
miotives contemplated in schedules pre- 
viously approved by the former Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board. While 
WPB made no announcement of its deci- 
sion, it was learned that no additional ma- 
terials will be forthcoming as a fesult of 
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the recent rehearing on the matter which 
it gave Director Eastman of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

Speaking this week before the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents 
at Chicago, Mr. Eastman told how WPB 
“have not felt able to give what I have 
deemed necessary.” He added that “we all 
must accept their decision cheerfully and 
with a profound determination to make 
it suffice”; for “I know it has been ren- 
dered in all good faith and in the light of 
facts covering the whole situation which 
go far beyond any that are in my posses- 
sion.” 


Supply Trade 





Lester E. Godsell, mechanical en- 
gineer, has joined the sales force of the 
Miller-Lewis Railroad Equipment 
Corporation. 


The Rails Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has moved its New York office from 
50 Church street to 115 Observer highway, 
Hoboken, N. J. At this new address the 
office is located in the express building of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Fred S. Doran has been elected vice- 
president of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc. Mr. Doran has under his direction 
purchases for all ten Ryerson plants, and 
other responsibilities in connection with the 
Ryerson war effort. 


D. S. Hoffman, who has been elected 
vice-president of the Peerless Equipment 
Company, Chicago, as reported in the 
Railway Age of May 9, was born in Chi- 
cago on October 3, 1904, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1926. He en- 
tered the employ of the Canton Forge & 
Axle Co., Canton, Ohio, in August of that 
year and in April, 1928, resigned to be- 





D. S. Hoffman 


come associated with the Maintenance 
Equipment Company, Chicago. In 1930 he 
Joined the P. & M. Company, working out 
of the San Francisco, Cal. office and in 
August, 1936, was appointed assistant vice- 
President of the Peerless Equipment Com- 
pany at Chicago, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 
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Thomas R. Wagner, who has also been 
elected vice-president of the Peerless Equip- 
ment Company, as reported in the Railway 
Age of May 9, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on November 17, 1897, and graduated 
from Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., in 
1918. He served in the Marine Corp in 
World War I and later was employed by 





Thomas R. Wagner 


the Automobile Blue Book Publishing 
Company, the Cornell Wood Products 
Company and the Sun Oil Company. In 
1921 he became associated with the Sin- 
clair Refining Company and served as 
salesman, western manager of the Railway 
Sales department and assistant district 
manager. He resigned from this company 
to become vice-president of Peerless. 


Gail E. Spain, general sales manager 
since November, 1940, for the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, IIl., has been 
appointed vice-president. John Q. Mc- 
Donald, export sales manager since May, 
1940, succeeds Mr. Spain as general sales 
manager. J. D. Fletcher, vice-president, 
will take over the active direction of export 
sales, in addition to his duties as head of 
the export department. 

Mr. Spain succeeds the late D. G. Sher- 
win and will move to Caterpillar’s San 
Leandro, Cal., office to direct activities 
there and co-ordinate operations with those 
in Peoria. After his graduation from 
Oregon State college in 1920 with the de- 
gree of mechanical engineer, Mr. Spain 
joined the Willamette Iron & Steel Works 
at Portland, Ore., and spent nine years with 
that organization in the sales and engi- 
neering departments, during the last two 
years of which he was sales manager. He 
joined the Caterpillar Tractor Company 
at San Leandro in 1929 and was trans- 
ferred to Peoria the same year. He has 
held, progressively, the positions of logging 
representative, assistant manager  mer- 
chandise department, assistant manager en- 
gine sales division, assistant sales manager, 
manager sales development division and 
general sales manager. 

Mr. McDonald joined the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company in 1927 as supervisor of 
agricultural sales for the western United 
States and the western part of Canada. In 
1929 he went to Europe to study the ap- 
plications of Caterpillar track-type tractors 
in Russia. Returning to this country in 
1930, he served for four years as district 


. 
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representative for the company in various 
parts of the country. In 1934 he became 
the company’s district representative in 
London and countries in northern Europe, 
returning two years later to Peoria to 
serve as export sales supervisor and as- 
sistant export sales manager before his 
promotion to export sales manager. 


Arthur W. Davis has been appointed 
comptroller of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Davis has been 
treasurer and director of the Electric 
Household Utilities Corporation, Chicago, 
and its subsidiary companies since 1938. 


Francis J. Burtt has been appointed 
director of industrial relations of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
He succeeds E. W. Kempton, who has 
been transferred to the United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware. 


The following four executives of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. have been elected vice-presidents : 
Andrew H. Phelps, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
manager of purchases and traffic; L. E. 
Osborne, Philadelphia, Pa., manager of 
the steam division; Frank C. Reed, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., president of the Westing- 
house Electric Elevator Company, a sub- 
sidiary ; and Walter C. Evans, Baltimore, 
Md., general manager of radio, X-ray and 
broadcasting divisions. 


E. J. Fuller, executive vice-president 
of the Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing 
Corporation, Boston, Mass., has been 
elected general manager. Victor W. El- 
let, president will devote more time to 
corporate matters of the Corporation, in 
addition to his presidential duties. A. B. 
Root, Jr., has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent; Frank W. Lampton, sales manager, 
and Joseph Goostray, assistant general 
manager. 

E. J. Fuller was born in Clinton, Iowa, 





Elbert J. Fuller 


He entered the service of the 
Chicago & North Western at an early age 
as a machinist’s apprentice at Clinton. On 
completing his apprenticeship, he contin- 
ued at Clinton as machinist and later was 
appointed to a supervisory position in the 


in 1883. 


mechanical department. From 1911 to 1913 
he was chief inspector of new equipment 
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| ANOTHER JWG AVAILABL 


Alco built New York Central’s first 4-8-2—No. 2500—and delivered 
it in July. During the latter half of that year and 1917, we built and 
delivered 85 more.. 


Toward the endef 1924, the New York Central asked American 
iy Locomotive for the best model their engineering skill and exper- 
ience could produce. And in 1925, No. 2700 was delivered. Alco 
delivered two hundred and fifty of this series by the end of 1929. 


In December, 1940,'an improved model, No. 3000, was 
© developed, 35 of which were built by Alco. 


oO That was the evolution of model No. 3064, 
today’s model, 15 of which have just been 


delivered. 


Just such a history is behind many Alco 
locomotives. The designs have been developed 
and proven. The jigs and tools are at hand. 
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for the C. & N. W. at the Schenectady, 
N. Y., plant of the American Locomotive 
Company. He entered the employ of the 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation 
in 1914 and served as mechanical repre- 
sentative until his appointment as assist- 
ant sales manager in 1927. He became 





Albert B. Root, Jr. 


sales manager in 1928 and was elected 
executive vice-president in. 1936, which lat- 
ter position he now holds in addition to 
his new duties as general manager. 

A. B. Root, Jr., was born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1886 and was graduated from 
Tufts College in 1909 with a degree in 
Civil Engineering. During his early ca- 
reer he was employed in the maintenance 
of way department of the Boston & AI- 
-bany and with the Stone & Webster Engi- 
neering Corporation as resident engineer 
on power projects in Montana, Nevada 
and Georgia. He joined the Hunt-Spiller 


Manufacturing Corporation as mechanical 
engineer in November, 1912, and subse- 
quently held the positions of assistant to 
the vice-president, assistant to the presi- 
dent, and assistant general manager, which 
latter position he held until his new ap- 
pointment as vice-president in March, 1942. 




























Frank W. Lampton 


Frank W. Lampton was born in Fort 
Scott, Kan., in 1889 and was graduated 
from a business course at Windsor Busi- 
ness College there. He was employed as 


a machinist’s apprentice with the St. Louis- 
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San Francisco at Fort Scott from 1907 to 
1912, and as machinist from 1912 to 1915. 
From 1915 to 1917 he served as master 
mechanic with the Arcadia Coal & Mining 
Co., Arcadia, Kan., and from 1917 to 1926 
was again associated with the St. Louis- 
San Francisco as night roundhouse fore- 
man at Pittsburg, Kan.; general foreman, 
Wichita, Kan.; general foreman, Thayer, 
Mo., and general foreman, south shops, 
Springfield, Mo. Mr. Lampton joined the 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation in 
1926 as representative in the southwest ter- 
ritory and was appointed assistant sales 
manager in 1941, which latter position he 
held until his new appointment as sales 
manager in March of this year. 

Joseph Goostray was born in Boston, 
Mass., in 1890, and was educated as a me- 
chanical engineer at Northeastern Univer- 
sity. He joined the Hunt-Spiller Manu- 
facturing Corporation in the pattern de- 
partment in August, 1914. During the 
first world war he enlisted in the United 
States Navy and served as chief drafts- 
man in the engineering and repair office 
at the U. S. submarine base at New Lon- 
don, Conn., returning to the employ of 
Hunt-Spiller when the war ended. He 





Joseph Goostray 


was subsequently promoted to the positions 
of assistant mechanical engineer, mechan- 
ical engineer, and finally mechanical super- 
intendent in charge of maintenance and 
operation of mechanical and electrical 
equipment, and of all the departments in 
which finished machine products are man- 
ufactured by the corporation, which latter 
position he held until his new appointment 
as assistant general manager. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., of 
Chicago is this year celebrating its one- 
hundredth year of business. The company 
was founded by Joseph T. Ryerson in 1842 
as the “Pittsburgh Iron Store” on the 
banks of the Chicago river when that 
city’s population totaled but 6,000. Since 
that time the company has expanded to 
comprise ten plants strategically located 
throughout the east and middle west, with 
sales offices in many other cities. Ryerson’s 
chairman of the board today is Edward L. 
Ryerson, grandson of the founder, who is 
also chairman of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, now its parent company. 
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AtTcHISoN, TopeEKA & SANTA FE-Battt- 
MoRE & Ount0.—Joint Conveyance—The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the AlI- 
ton have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve a plan whereby each 


road will convey to the other an undivided 


one-half interest in certain land, tracks, and 
appurtenances adjacent to the Joliet Union 
Depot in Joliet, Ill., 0.6 mile. 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & Coast.—dAn- 
nual Report—The 1941 annual statement 
for this road shows a net income, after 
interest and other charges, of $213,791, 
compared with a net deficit of $225,958 in 





























1940. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1941 with 1940 
Average Mileage 
Operated ah, © 8 er cniante 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $4,662,498  +$1,207,137 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 601,085 * 433,563 
Maintenance of 
equipment 721,658 477,913 
Transportation 1,857,116 +385,898 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 3,656,207 +506,598 
Operating ratio 78.42 —12.73 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 1,006,292 +700,539 
Railway tax accruals 404,020 +127,709 
Railway operating 
income 602,271 +572,831 
Equipment rents 
—Net Dr. 377,677 +131,520 
Joint facility rents 
-—Net Dr. 10,804 +1,561 
Net RAILway 
OPERATING INCOME 213,791 +439,749 
Other income 35,541 +74 
Income AVAILABLE 
FOR FixEpD CHARGES 238,983 +439,605 
Interest on 
etndea dept «aren reese -185 
TotraL FixEp CHARGES 17,831 +3,176 
Net Income TRANs- 
FERRED TO PROFIT 
AND Loss $221,152 +$436,428 








Attantic Coast Line.—Abandonment. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon an interchange track with the Sea- 
board Air Line at Morriston, Fla., 1,309 ft. 


Atiantic & NortH Caroitina.—Notes. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered that its certificate 
of June 27, 1941, as modified January 19, 
1942, and February 26, 1942, be further 
modified so as to cancel the authority 
granted to this company to issue $45,000 
of five-year three per cent promissory 
notes, and so as to restore the authority 
granted to it by the supplemental order of 
January 19, 1942, to issue at par $170,000 
of 10-year three per cent promissory notes 
and $30,000 of 10-year two per cent prom- 
issory notes. 


Attantic Coast Line.—Annual Report. 
—The 1941 annual report of this road 
shows net income of $11,132,472 after in- 
terest and other charges, an increase of 
$9,308,935 as compared with net income in 
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1940. Selected items from the income ac- 
count follow: 





Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1941 with 1940 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $67,404,253 +$17,316,269 
Maintenance of way 5,909,763 +747,570 
Maintenance of 
equipment 12,245,257 +2,126,595 
Transportation 23,938,838 +3,920,087 





ToTAL OPERATING 
ExPENSES 


46,859,449 +7,291,941 
Operating ratio 69.52 —9.48 





Net REVENUES FROM 

















OPERATIONS 20,544,803 +10,024,328 
Railway tax accruals 7,650,000 +3,100,000 
Railway operating 

income 12,894,803 +6,924,328 
Equipment rents—Net Dr. 1,983,484 —270,662 
Joint facility 

rents—Net Cr. 169,634 +128,730 
Net Rartway 

OPERATING INCOME 11,080,953 +7,323,720 
Other income 7,380,388 +2,165,347 
TotaL INCOME 18,461,341 +9,489,066 
Interest and rentals 6,420,669 +211,723 
Net INCOME $11,132,472  +$9,308,935 





CANADIAN Paciric.—Stockholders Meet- 
ing.—Taking all factors into consideration 
it appears probable that during the re- 
mainder of the current year only a moder- 
ate increase in net earnings from railway 
operations may be anticipated, while it is 
improbable that other income will be much, 
if any, higher than in 1941, President 
D. C. Coleman informed shareholders of 
this company in his operating and general 
review given at the annual meeting last 
week, at which Sir Edward Beatty, chair- 
man of the board, presided. President 
Coleman prefaced his general review with 
a tribute to Sir Edward Beatty, who re- 
cently found it necessary, for reasons of 
health to relinquish the presidency of the 
company. _ 

After reviewing the company’s opera- 
tions for the first quarter, for which period 
gross earnings rose by $12,232,000, or 26.9 
per cent, and net earnings increased by 
$1,463,000, or 17.2 per cent, Mr. Coleman 
went on to discuss the prospects for the 
balance of the year. It appears certain, 
he said, that increases resulting from de- 
velopment of the war industries will con- 
tinue, though probably at a lower rate 
as the plans and resources immediately 
available approach their maximum capacity. 


Cuicaco, Buritincton & QvuiINncy.— 
Abandonment.—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon operations over 18.97 
miles .of line between Sedan, Iowa, and 
Bloomfield. The proposal involves aban- 
donment by the Burlington of its 4.83-mile 
branch line between Sedan and Moulton, 
and abandonment of its operations under 
trackage rights over the Wabash’s 14.14- 
mile line between Moulton and Bloomfield. 


Cuicaco & Eastern  ILLINoIs.—Five 
New Directors Elected —Five new directors 
were elected and eight were re-elected at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting at Chicago on 
May 8. The new directors are Victor V. 
Boatner, director of the Division of Rail- 
way Transport, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, Washington, D. C.; Robert F. 
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Carr, president of the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, Chicago; J. Travis Fleishel, 
president of the Fleishel Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Henry E. Perry, vice- 
president of Commercial Solvents Corpor- 
ation, New York; and Bryan S. Reid, gen- 
eral manager of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Chicago. The retiring directors 
are J. B. Graham, R. C. Graham, J. W. 
Barriger, III, Barrett Wendell and Carrol 
Shanks. All officers of the company were 
re-elected. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & QuiIncy.—An- 
nual Report—The 1941 annual report of 
this company shows net income of $10,- 
419,142 after interest and other charges, 
an increase of $6,026,278 as compared with 
net income in 1940. Selected items from 
the income account follow: 





Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1941 with 1940 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $117,521,355 +$19,890,113 
Maintenance of way 16,959,394 +3,606,116 
Maintenance of 
equipment 19,816,531 +3,032,843 
Transportation 39,526,886 +4,249,462 





ToTaL OPERATING 
ExPENSES 


+11,194,052 
Operating ratio —2.93 


83,047,925 
70.67 





Net REVENUE FROM 

















OPERATIONS 34,473,430 +8,696,061 
Railway tax accruals 11,900,410 +3,202,778 
Railway operating 

income 22,573,020 +5,493,283 
Hire of equipment— 

Net Dr. 1,312,963 —639,972 
Joint facility 

rents—Net Dr. 2,125,053 +81,028 
Net Rarttway 

OPERATING INCOME 19,135,005 +6,052,227 
Other income 1,223,122 +152,590 
Totat INcoME 20,358,127 — +6,204,818 
Rent for leased 

roads and equipment 89,478 +8,335 
Interest on 

funded debt 9,334,465 +13,547 
TotaL Fixep CHARGES 9,810,458 +152,306 





Net Income $10,419,142  +$6,026,278 





Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & PaciFic.—An- 
nual Report—The 1941 annual report of 
this road shows a net income, after inter- 
est and other charges, of $4,644,583, com- 
pared with a net deficit of $5,604,165 in 


1940. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1941 with 1940 
Average Mileage 
Operated 7,954.64 +59.84 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $96,962,499 +$16,260,576 





Maintenance of way 


and structures 12,544,942 +1,335,990 
Maintenance of 

equipment 15,957,791 +1,375,506 
Transportation 33,300,975 +3,365,342 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


69,105,057 
Operating ratio 71.27 


+6,713,612 
04 





Net REVENUE 





FROM OPERATIONS 27,857,442 +9,546,964 
Railway tax accruals 5,860,230 +292,000 
Railway operating 

income 21,997,212 +9,254,964 
Equipment rents 

—Net Dr. 3,121,708 —463,163 
Joint facility rents 

—wNet Dr. 1,259,122 4+235,222 





Net Railway 








OPERATING INCOME 17,616,382 +9,482,905 
Non-operating income 736,585 +294,955 
TotraL INCOME 18,352,967 +9,777,859 
Rent for leased 

roads and equipment—Dr. 22,392 —256,341 
Total interest 13,505,346 —282,649 





Net InNcoME TRANs- 
FERRED TO PROFIT 


AND Loss $4,644,583 +$10,248,748 





Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon its so-called Hiles 
branch, extending from Hiles Junction, 
Wis., easterly to Hiles, 9.1 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon and dismantle a line ex- 
tending from Deadwood, S. Dak., to Lead, 
4.4 miles. 


Erte.—Bonds.—This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $739,- 
231 of first consolidated mortgage four 
per cent bonds, series B; $443,196 of gen- 
eral mortgage 4%4 per cent income bonds, 
series A; and $443,196 of preferred stock, 
series A (or scrip for any or all of such 
bonds or preferred stock) to be ex- 
changed for $1,471,600 of prior lien bonds 
of the New York & Greenwood Lake. 


FioripA East Coast.—Ratification of 
Trustee Appointment.—Division 4 of’ the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has rati- 
fied the appointment of John W. Martin 
as trustee of this company during reorgani- 
zation proceedings under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. At the same time Divi- 
sion 4 fixed Mr. Martin’s salary at a maxi- 
mum rate of $7,000 a year. 


Minneapotis & St. Louts—Annual Re- 
port——The 1941 annual report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $1,300,463, compared with 
a net income of $1,375,132 in 1940. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
’ Compared 
1941 with 1940 
Average Mileage 
Operated 1,409.41 —94.49 
RAILWAy OPERATING 
REVENUES $10,836,233 +$1,136,459 





Maintenance of way 

















and structures 1,802,980 +342,516 
Maintenance of 

equipment 1,697,348 +213,966 
Transportation 3,614,212 +328,645 
ToTaL OPERATING 

EXPENSES : 8,282,084 +1,061,092 
Operating ratio 76.43 +1.99 
Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERATIONS 2,554,149 +75,367 
Railway tax accruals 633,732 +60,199 
Railway operating 

income 1,920,418 +15,168 
Equipment rents 

—Net Dr. 422,795 —60,778 
Joint facility rents 

—Net Dr. 28,334 —-3,185 
Net RarItway 

OPERATING INCOME 1,469,289 +79,130 
Non-operating income 61,765 729 
Gross INCOME 1,531,053 +79,859 









Continued on second left-hand page 
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IME is priceless. Fighting men cannot wait. Every minute — every hour — 
every day counts. One battleship this year is worth two in 1943. A thousand 
planes in 1942 are worth ten thousand in 1943. 


In this battle ot production, the railroads are faced with their biggest job in 
history — that of speeding America’s enormous and ever increasing tonnage 
of materials, supplies and equipment, requiring the service of every available 
piece of rolling stock, especially locomotives. 

In meeting this challenge, General Motors Diesel Road Locomotives are making 
possible many operating advantages which are vital to America at war, such 
as: — reduction in train miles as much as 50 per cent — faster schedules with 
fewer service delays — increased tonnage hauling capacity — and for each 
Diesel operated will release as many as five steam locomotives for other 
important services. And as more Diesels go into service, America’s 
transportation network becomes that much stronger. 


WHO SERVES THE RAILROADS —SERVES AMERICA 


—ENERAL = OTORS 
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Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 
Interest on 

funded debt 


Totat DepucTIONS 
From Gross INCOME 


-355 
-563 





230,590 
$1,300,463 


+154,528 
—$74,669 





Net INcoME 





MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—Bond- 
holders Approve Plan—Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, reorganization manager for the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, announced May 12 
that a plan and agreement or reorganiza- 
tion of the railroad, dated as of May 1, 
had been approved by protective committees 
representing six classes of the company’s 
securities. The I. C. C. has authorized the 
acquisition of the railroad’s properties and 
issuance of securities as outlined in the 
plan. Coverdale & Colpitts are inviting the 
immediate deposit with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York of securities 
not already deposited under protective 
committee deposit agreements. Commit- 
tees representing the various issues are noti- 
fying certificate holders that they have 
until June 12 to dissent from the plan. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—T enders.—The _ treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania, New York, will 
receive bids until May 29 for the sale to 
the company, as of June 1, of $113,790 of 
first general mortgage bonds of the Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula at a price 
not exceeding par and interest. 


SILVERTON NorTHERN.—Abandonment.— 
This company has requested authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
‘ abandon all of its lines extending from 
Silverton, Colo., to Eureka, 8.9 miles, and 
from Silverton, Colo., to Gladstone, 6.9 
miles. 


SUSQUEHANNA & NEw Yorxk.—Aban- 
donment Refused.—The Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Utility Commission has refused com- 
pany’s application for the discontinuance, 
abandonment and dissolution of its fa- 
cilities, holding that the road is valuable 
to the nation’s war effort. The road. was 
granted permission by the I. C. C. in Jan 
uary to abandon its entire line. 


Union Paciric.—Abandonment by the 
Oregon Short Line—The Oregon Short 
Line and the Union Pacific, respectively, 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don that portion of the so-called Raft River 
branch and the operation thereof extending 
from Benning, Idaho, to Idahome, 16.8 
miles, but have been denied authority to 
abandon that portion of the branch extend- 
ing easterly from Declo, Idaho, to Ben- 
ning, 1.9 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
week = year 


29.16 


24.85 
66.55 65.85 


May 12 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 24.77 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway books 67.43 


Dividends Declared 


Illinois Central—Leased Lines.—4 Per Cent 
Guaranteed, $2.00, semi-annually, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 11. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—6 Per Cent 
Preferred, $1.50, semi-annually, payable June 1 
to holders of record May 15. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Lynne L. White, chief operating of- 
ficer of the Chicago & North Western, and 
Frank G. Fitz-Patrick, chief traffic of- 
ficer, have been elected also vice-presidents 
in charge of operation and traffic, re- 
spectively, of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, with headquarters at 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minn., effective 
May 15, and coinciding with the leave of 
absence granted Col. Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
executive vice-president, who will head the 
Military Railway Service. 

Mr. White was born at Kenwood Park, 
Iowa, on July 2, 1889, and entered rail- 
way service on March 10, 1904, as a file 
clerk in the passenger department of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. After attending business 
college during 1905 and 1906, he returned 


Lynne L. White 


to the Rock Island in April of the latter 
year as a stenographer-clerk in the office 
of the division passenger agent at Cedar 
Rapids. From 1907 to 1918, Mr. White 
served successively as stenographer-clerk, 
timekeeper, secretary, chief clerk and chief 
dispatcher at various points on the Rock 
Island. For a short time he also served 
as a stenographer and trainmaster’s clerk 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco at Enid, 
Okla. In February, 1918, he became chief 
clerk to the general superintendent of the 
Erie at Chicago, and subsequently served 
as chief clerk to the general agent at 
Chicago, chief clerk to the general manager 
at that point and trainmaster at Hammond, 
Ind. In June, 1922, Mr. White was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Chicago 
division, and in April, 1928, he was trans- 
ferred to Huntington, Ind., in charge of 
the newly consolidated Marion division. He 
was advanced to assistant general manager 
of the Western district, with headquarters 
at Youngstown, Ohio, in June, 1929, and on 
September 16, 1929, he was promoted to 
assistant to the president, with headquarters 
at Cleveland Ohio. In March, 1933, he was 
elected also vice-president, with the same 
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headquarters, and in September, 1936, he 
was made president of the Pittston Com- 
pany, Dunmore, Pa., a (subsidiary of the 
Erie, operating coal mining properties). 
Mr. White returned to the Erie in Oc- 
tober, 1938, as vice-president in charge of 


ee 


Frank G. Fitz-Patrick 


purchasing and development, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, and on January 1, 
1940, he went with the North Western as 
chief operating officer. 

Mr. Fitz-Patrick was born on August 28, 
1889, and entered the service of the North 
Western on June 1, 1906, as a car tracer 
and record clerk at Chicago, and on August 
18, 1912, he became traveling agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., being transferred to New 
York as traveling agent on April 14, 1914. 
He left the North Western on September 
1, 1917, to serve in the army, returning in 
March, 1920, as general agent at Detroit, 
Mich.; in October of that year he was 
transferred to New York as general agent. 
On August 1, 1937, Mr. Fitz-Patrick was 
promoted to general eastern agent at New 
York and on June 1, 1938, he was advanced 
to chief traffic officer, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


W. M. Neal, vice-president of the West- 
ern Lines of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has been 


W. M. Neal 


elected a director and vice-president of the 
company, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que. William A. Mather, general man- 
ager of the Western lines at Winnipeg, 
has been promoted to vice-president of the 
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Western lines, with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Neal was born on June 20, 1886, at 
Toronto, Ont., and entered railway service 
with the Canadian Pacific in 1902, serving 
as a stenographer, clerk and secretary un- 
til 1908, when he was appointed chief clerk 
to the superintendent of the Souris divi- 
sion. Later in the same year he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief clerk to the general 
superintendent of the Manitoba district, 
and from 1910 to 1916 he served as chief 
clerk in the car service department, first 
at Winnipeg and then at Montreal. In the 
latter year he was appointed car service 
agent of the Quebec district at Montreal, 
and later in 1916 he was appointed acting 
superintendent of car service of the East- 
ern lines. Mr. Neal then served as assist- 
ant superintendent of terminals at Mont- 
real and superintendent of car service of 
the Eastern lines. In 1917 he became gen- 
eral secretary of the Canadian Railway 
War Board, returning to the Canadian Pa- 
cific in 1920 as assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Ontario district. Two years 
later he was promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the Algoma district and in 1924 
he was further advanced to assistant to the 
senior vice-president at Montreal. Mr. Neal 





William A. Mather 


served as general manager of the Western 
lines at Winnipeg from November, 1927, 
until September, 1934, when he was elected 
vice-president of the Western lines. 

Mr. Mather was born at Oshawa, Ont., 
on September 12, 1885, and attended Mc- 
Gill University. He entered railway serv- 
ice in May, 1903, in the construction de- 
partment of the Canadian Pacific and in 
January, 1911, he became resident engineer 
at Winnipeg. In March, 1912, Mr. Mather 
was appointed superintendent at Kenora, 
Ont., being transferred to Medicine Hat, 
Alta., in January, 1915. On June 1, 1915, 
he was promoted to assistant general su- 
perintendent of the British Columbia dis- 
trict, and was appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Saskatchewan district in 
October, 1918, being transferred to Cal- 
gary, Alta., in December, 1932. Mr. Math- 
er was promoted to assistant to vice-presi- 
dent at Montreal, Que., in May, 1933, be- 
coming general manager of the Western 
lines at Winnipeg in September, 1934. 


Ralph J. Hines, president of the Ore- 
gon & Northwestern, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been elected chairman of the 
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board, and Charles M. Hines, senior vice- 
president and treasurer, has been elected 
president and treasurer. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. C. Kerns has been appointed assistant 
general freight claim agent on the South- 
ern at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


S. S. Moore has been appointed as- 
sistant to comptroller of the Lehigh Valley 
at New York. 


R. E. Gaugh, assistant to general man- 
ager of the Lehigh Valley at Bethlehem, 
Pa., has been appointed chief statistician. 


Arthur J. Winder has been appointed 
assistant general solicitor of the Norfolk 
Southern. 


R. J. Semsch has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer and A. G. Egermayer, 
secretary of the Minnesota Western Rail- 
way, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


H. V. Cooper, assistant to the freight 
claim agent of the Missouri Pacific, has 
been promoted to freight claim agent, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding R. B. Williamson, who has 
retired. 


George Nelson has been appointed 
auditor of miscellaneous accounts for the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., succeeding P. J. Ken- 
dell, whose promotion to assistant general 
auditor was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 4. 


M. P. Garcia has been appointed act- 
ing general auditor of the Mexico North- 
Western, with headquarters at Ciudad 
Juarez, Chih., succeeding to a portion of 
the duties of J. E. Romo, assistant to the 
vice-president and general auditor, who 
continues as assistant to the vice-president. 


Medard Kerr, local treasurer of the 
Southern Pacific Company, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
appointed also treasurer of the North- 
western Pacific and the San Diego & 
Arizona Eastern, succeeding Clarence M. 
Scott, retired. 


Elmer A. Smith, general attorney on 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to senior gen- 
eral attorney. William B. Gubbins and 
Robert Mitten, attorneys, have been ad- 
vanced to general attorneys and Anne 
G. Carter has been appointed attorney, 
all with headquarters at Chicago. 


TRAFFIC 


W. J. Donsbach has been appointed 
industrial agent of the Lehigh Valley at 
New York. 


N. L. Richmond, office manager to 
the vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Illinois Central, has been promoted to 
coal traffic manager, with headquarters as 
before at Chicago, succeeding to a portion of 
the duties of Roy E. Barr, former freight 
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traffic manager, whose election as vice- 
president in charge of traffic was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 25. 


The headquarters of A. F. Stevens, ag- 
ricultural and livestock agent of the Alton, 
have been transferred from Chicago to 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Russel W. Talbot has been appointed 
district freight agent of the Pennsylvania 
at Hagerstown, Md., succeeding M. H. 
Lowman, deceased. 


Arthur P. Lait, district passenger agent 
of the Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, with headquarters as before at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


L. W. Glover, divisions clerk for the 
Colorado & Southern at Denver, Colo., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
a change of title. 


W. H. Crow, assistant traffic manager 
for the St. Louis-San Francisco at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., has been appointed traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters, a change 
of title. E. A. Steinbeck has been ap- 
pointed foreign freight agent at New York. 


O. H. Griffin, assistant general agent, 
freight department at Chicago, has been 
promoted to general agent, freight depart- 
ment, at that point, succeeding W. P. Cox, 
whose promotion to assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 21. 


OPERATING 


J. R. Mahoney has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Tennessee 
Central, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


S. C. Jones, assistant trainmaster on the 
Illinois Central at Fulton, Ky., has been 
promoted to trainmaster, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding K. E. Dawson, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


D. A. Thomson, trainmaster on the 
Northern Pacific at Fargo, N. D., has been 
promoted to assistant to the general man- 
ager, Eastern district, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding E. S. 
Ulyatt. 


C. R. Allen, assistant trainmaster on the 
Illinois Central at Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been promoted to trainmaster at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, succeeding T. J. Casey, who 
has been transferred to Waterloo, relieving 
H. F. Wilson, who has been assigned to 
other duties. 


Robert H. Dunlop, chief clerk of the 
vice-president and general manager of the 


‘eastern lines of the Canadian Pacific, has 


been promoted to car accountant, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., succeeding 
William Phelan, who retired on pension 
on April 1, after more than 52 years of 
service. 


Horace C. Grout, assistant to the vice- 
president on the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been 
promoted to general manager of the West- 
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| CODED CARRIER CONTROL 





Increases enormously the capacity of 





The office C.C. Control units: 


1. Impose control codes for Sections B and C 
upon Carriers No. 1 and No. 3 respectively. 


2. Convert indication codes transmitted by 
Carriers No. 2 and No. 4, from Section B 
and C respectively, to standard d.c. codes. 




















“Union” systems of C.T.C., because any number of sections 
may be operated simultaneously over two-wire line. 


HE diagrammatic sketch shows the application of Coded 
Carrier Control to an extensive C.T.C. installation. 
Where the territory includes a large number of controlled 
switches and signals, the entire territory can be divided into 
sections and all sections can be operated over the same two 
line wires extending from the office. Assuming that the 
territory is 180 miles, three sections controlled by conven- 
tional equipment would have involved 720 miles of code 
line wire, with the sections evenly split. The job can be done 
with C. C. Control with only 360 miles of line wire—a vital 
saving in copper to the nation and in money to the railroad. 
Another important advantage is in territory where code 
delay makes it desirable to divide the territory into groups 
which can operate independently. » » » » » » 





ne 
cor 





field CC. Control unit at this point: This field C.C. Control unit: 
ents standard d.c. codes of Section A 1. Prevents standard d.c. codes of Section B 
rom reaching Section B. from reaching Section C. 
pnverts control codes transmitted by 2. Converts control codes transmitted by 
jarrier No. 1 to standard d.c. codes for Carrier No. 3 to standard d.c. codes for. 
ontrol of Section B. control of Section C. 
imposes indication codes from Section B | 3. Imposes indication codes from Section C 
on No. 2Carrierfor transmission tooffice. | | | upon Carrier No. 4. 


Carriers No. 3 and No. 4. 

















FEATURES OF THE SYSTEM 


. The Coded Carrier Control equipment is supplied in compactly assembled 
units conveniently plug-coupled. 


. The office and field units are interchangeable. 


. Addition of the carrier equipment requires no changes in the standard d.c. 
code equipment. 


4. All units of the standard d.c. code equipment are interchangeable between 
non-carrier installations and systems employing the new C. C. Control 
apparatus. 


. “Union” Coded Carrier Control may be used without interference with 
existing communication circuits of any kind, including carrier, with proper 
engineering of the installation. 


. The “Union” Coded Carrier Control equipment has been designed specifi- 
cally to meet signal engineering requirements as to reliability. 


. Telephone and telegraph circuits may be superimposed on all or any part 
of the C.T.C. line. 


. The section operating with regular d.c. code and all sections using carrier 


. can operate simultaneously. 
*A number of large “Union” : aS Se 
. In zones of heavy code traffic delays in transmission of controls and indica- 


tions can be avoided by operating some of the field locations over a C.C. 
new C. C. Control are now under Control unit. 


construction and will soon be . In “Union” C.T.C. Systems the line may be used for T. &T. circuits and this 
in service. advantage is not destroyed by use of Coded Carrier Control. 


C. T. C. installations using the 
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ern lines, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., succeeding William A. Mather, 
whose election as vice-president of the 
Western lines is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


E. G. Rohrbaugh, trainmaster on the 
Pennsylvania at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
transferred to Terre Haute, Ind., succeed- 
ing C. D. Haupt, whose appointment as 
night trainmaster on the Philadelphia 
Terminal division was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 4. Claude Craw- 
ford, trainmaster on the Monongahela di- 
vision, has been transferred to Cincinnati, 
replacing Mr. Rohrbaugh. 


L. H. Black has been appointed train- 
master of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with headquarters at Bangor, Pa., 
having general supervision over the Bangor 
and Portland branch and main line terri- 
tory from Stroudsburg, Pa., to Washing- 
ton, N. J. H. B. Hill has been appointed 
passenger trainmaster at Hoboken, N. J. 
R. B. Kohnstam has been appointed as- 
sistant freight trainmaster, territory east 
of Denville, N. J., with headquarters at 
Hoboken. 


E. A. Vik, assistant secretary and con- 
tract attorney of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, has been appointed 
assistant to the executive vice-president- 
personnel, with headquarters as before at 
St. Paul, Minn., succeeding F. J. Vaughn, 
who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Eastern division, with headquarters 
at Eau Claire, Wis., relieving Joseph J. 
‘ Prentice, who retired on March 25. 

Mr. Prentice was born at Clayton, Wis., 
in 1882 and entered railway service on 
January 15, 1898, as a telegraph operator 
on the Omaha, later serving as a train dis- 
patcher and chief train dispatcher. In 1914 
he was promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent and in 1917 he was advanced to di- 
vision superintendent, serving on various 
divisions of the Omaha until his retire- 
ment. During the First World War, Mr. 
Prentice served as general agent for the 
American Railway Association at Camp 
Douglas, Wis., while on a leave of ab- 
sence, and from 1932 to 1937 he served as 
a major, U. S. A., Reserve: Corps, 611th 
Engineers, Railway Battalion. 


MECHANICAL 


D. L. Ringler has been appointed gen- 
eral car inspector of the Texas & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., tempo- 
rarily in place of J. D. Clyde, Sr. 


Ivan R. Pease, whose promotion to as- 
sistant superintendent motive power of the 
New York, Ontario & Western at Middle- 
town, N. Y., was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 4, was born on July 7, 1898, 
at Wilton, Me. Mr. Pease attended the 
University of Maine and entered railroad 
service on July 1, 1924, with the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford as special 
apprentice. He subsequently served in the 
New Haven locomotive shops as gas engine 
mechanic, foreman of the Gas Rail Car de- 
partment and production assistant. From 
1931 to 1934 Mr. Pease served with the 
New England Transportation Company 
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(subsidiary of the New Haven) and from 
1934 to 1937 he was with the Universal 
Motor Mileage Corporation at Boston, 
Mass. In 1937 he became test supervisor 
of the New Haven and in 1941 supervisor 
of apprentices for that road. He was ap- 


Ivan R. Pease 


pointed assistant to superintendent motive 
power of the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern later that year, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. Mr. Pease will 
also serve as assistant superintendent mo- 
tive power of the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


H. A. Wistrich, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Lehigh Valley at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer, construction-maintenance. 


W. J. Kocher, signal engineer of the 
Lehigh Valley at Bethlehem, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent telegraph and 
signals. J. A. Niedeck, superintendent 
telegraph, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent telegraph and signals. 


W. T. Alexander, principal assistant 
engineer of the Gulf Coast Lines and the 
International Great Northern (Missouri 
Pacific), with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer of the Texas & Pacific, a newly 


created position, with headquarters at Dal- 


las, Tex. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Adolph Sachs, consultant on the 
‘staff of the Union Pacific hospital depart- 
ment, has been appointed medical director 
of that department and Dr. J. Frederick 
Langdon, district surgeon, has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon. Dr. Sachs is a 
graduate of Creighton University, is pro- 
fessor of medicine at the Creighton Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, head of the 
Medical department of St. Joseph’s hospi- 
tal, Omaha, Neb., a regent of Creighton 
University, a past-president of the Omaha- 
Douglas County Medical Society, a past- 
president of the Nebraska Society for Clin- 
ical Research, and a past-president of the 
Omaha Mid-West Clinical Society. 

Dr. Langdon was born at Papillion, Neb., 
and is a graduate of the Creighton Uni- 
versity College of Medicine. He is a vice- 
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president of the St. Catherine’s hospital 
staff at Omaha, is associate professor of 
surgery at Creighton University, and is 
one of the founders and a_past-president 
of the Omaha Mid-west Clinical Society. 
He is also a past-president of the Omaha- 
Douglas County Medical Society. 


OBITUARY 


Elvert M. Davis, retired general solici- 
tor of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, 
Pa., died on April 30 at Thomasville, Ga., 
at the age of 67. Mr. Davis retired on 
November 30, 1938. 


George A. McNicholl, retired general 
passenger agent of the Canadian National 
at Vancouver, B. C., died suddenly on May 
5 at his home in that city. Mr. McNicholl 
retired in July, 1941. 


George M. Shriver, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., died suddenly 
on May 11 at the Union Memorial hospi- 
tal in Baltimore, at the age of 74, as the 
result of an iniury sustained in a fall at his 


George M. Shriver 


home in Pikesville, Md. Mr. Shriver was 
born at Hightstown, N. J., in 1868 and en- 
tered railroad service with the Baltimore & 
Ohio in 1887 as a clerk in the accounting 
department, shortly thereafter going wit! 
the United States Express Company. In 
1888 he became private secretary to Charles 
F. Mayer, the president of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company, continuing as private 
secretary when Mr. Mayer was elected 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio the 
same year. In 1903 Mr. Shriver was pro- 
moted to assistant to president and in 1911 
he was elected second vice-president in 
charge of the financial and accounting de- 
partments. On March 1, 1920, following 
relinquishment of federal control, he was 
elected senior vice-president of the com- 
pany, in charge of the accounting, treasury, 
claim and relief departments, and, in 1922, 
was elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors, continuing as such until his death. 
Mr. Shriver was also a director of the 
Central of New Jersey and the Railway 
Express Agency, in addition to several oth- 
er companies. At important rate hearings 
during the past 30 years before the Inter- 
state Commerce. Commission, Mr. Shriver 
represented not‘only the Baltimore & Ohio, 
but in some cases the railroads generally. 











 FromtheEarlyPeriod SQ 
of the Telegraph tothe present \\ 
remarkable development inthe field of Electricity 


KERITE 


has been continuously demonstrating the 
fact that it is the a reliable a 
permanent insulation known 
THE KERITE wisetcitce COMPANY IX 
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FOR SALE 


USED RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


4—Locomotives—2-8-0 Type 
1—Locomotive—4-6-0 Type 
13—Steel hopper cars—100,000 Ib. capacity 
7—Flat cars—80,000 Ib. capacity 
5—Gondola cars—80,000 capacity 
2—Passenger & baggage cars 
1—Passenger car 
2—Dump cars 
Large quantity railroad ties 
Miscellaneous railroad equipment 
Specifications furnished on request 


RAILROAD STEEL BRIDGES 


Excellent Condition 
Weight 


Bridge #1.75—4-15“‘ I beams, 21 s Cy 5, Ibs. 

4—Thru plate girder, 37’ 6’’ s 25, p> « 
“ 74 79—4 span deck girder, each a 78° 4," 295,000 ‘4 

48—1 span deck girder 50’ 38,200 “4 

“ #10.58—3 span thru a each span 58’ 209,125 ‘4 

sa f12.47—2 a “—_ rder, each span 78’ 

“ 413.24—1—4. = rder span; 





+o oe 100,324 ‘4 
=35 #13.50—1—26’ con plate poche aver span 12,019 “ 
««  -#16.64—1—40’ thru girder span 20,487 “4 
< euadit > sac deck plate aden, each span a i 
s¢s« $23.92—-1 span 45’ deck plate girder 30,600 “ 
«6 -$32.92—1 span 36’ deck plate girder 16,450 «4 
ad #36.56—1 span 62’ deck plate girder 53,460 “ 
«4 sx $37.76—1 span 30’ 6’’ deck pho irder 23,235 ‘4 

6 small deck plate bridges crossing broo ot from 15’ 

to 19’ span, combined weight 44,230 


WIRE * WRITE * PHONE 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Room 2280 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
Tele. COrt. 7-4676 
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Ever “ironed” any Plywood? 


TO HELP SPEED 
VICTORY 


the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Industry 
is devoting its en- 
tire capacity to 
war production, 
We know this pro- 
gram has your 
approval, 


Some day this unique method may 
help you solve a problem! 


@ At Oregon State College, Coach E. A. Stevens builds 
racing shells from 14-inch Exterior-type Douglas Fir 
Plywood. In order to shape the big, flat sheets into the 
required compound curves, he irons the plywood over 
the frame with an ordinary household steam iron. It takes 
but a few minutes to mold the plywood “skin” and have 
it ready for gluing and nailing to the frame. This meth- 
od, Coach Stevens’ own invention, enables him to build 
simpler, speedier, more durable shells at lower cost. 


All over the nation, alert craftsmen and designers are 
constantly discovering new ways of using and handling 
Douglas Fir Plywood. We try to learn of all we can 
because they supplement in a very practical way the 
very extensive research program we are carrying on in 
our laboratory. You may never want to “iron” any ply- 
wood—yet the sum total of al] the new information 
we learn about Douglas Fir Plywood today will tomor- 
row make this modern 
miracle in wood more use- 
ful to you than ever before! 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Associ- 
ation welcomes inquiries as to 
the uses and characteristics of . 
Douglas Fir Plywood. However, 
non-defense inquiries as to the 
availability or delivery of Doug- 
las Fir Plywood must be directed 
to your distributor. Douglas Fir 
Plywood Assn., Tacoma, Wash. 
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